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Rush to Judgement, by Mark Lane 
(Bodley, Head, 42s). 
bt by E. J. Epstein (Hutchinson, 
S). 

Somebody once said that “the man on 
the Clapham omnibus” was the sort of 
typical figure of average commonsense 
whom judges, juries, lawyers and the 
like ought to have at the backs of their 
minds as a point of reference when con. 
sidering complex and over-technical legal 
problems. If this anonymous traveller 
does not have the expert knowledge and 
confidential sources of information pos- 
sessed by the police or the pathologists 
or the psychiatrists, at least, so runs the 
argument, he may have some degree of 
intelligent objectivity that can enable 
him to distinguish wood from trees and 
thus come a little nearer to a just un- 
derstanding of the truth. He seems to 
have been referred to very infrequently 
during the inquiries concerning the 
death of President Kennedy on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. 

Now I myself do not often travel to 
Clapham, and I have not personally con- 
sulted “the man on the omnibus.” The 
nearest I got to him was perhaps ‘the 
man at the Dublin dinner party,” the 
evening of the day upon which it was 
announced that Oswald had been shot 
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by Ruby. The conversation turned na- 
turally upon the news from Dallas; in- 
deed, it did more than turn, it was ob- 
sessed _ by it. “Who do you think did 
it?”, What’s your interpretation?”, “Is 
any of the official story likely to be 
true?”, etc. Then this man said: 


“Whoever did it, and for whatever 
reason, there {s no doubt in my mind 
that the whole thing is a first class 
Texas job.” 


I asked him exactly what he meant and 

he replied, in effect: 
“You go to the cinema, don’t you? 
You enjoy Western films? Well, Dallas 
is a great modern city, as far as its 
material way of life is concerned; but 
spiritually it is still more or less a 
wide-open cow town of the 1880s, and 
the murders of Kennedy and Oswald 
and Tippit belong to that perigd of 
history. Whatever their subsequent 
effects upon the history of our own 
time, they must be viewed through 
the appropriate retrospective lenses, 
which in this case are the lenses of a 
film camera. It doesn’t have to be a 
good film, even. The Wild West in its 
own time saw itself as a mythological 
age and dramatised itself in exactly 
the same way as the cinema has done 
eyer since.” 

Let me give one example of this self- 

dramatisation which I found out about 

later: a civilian motorist in Texas is 

apparently permitted, by state law, to 
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carry a gun in his map compartment on 
the grounds that “ saddle holsters” are 
a necessary provision for self defence 
when making a journey across the des- 
ert; nobody knows when rustlers, Mexi- 
can bandits, Injuns, or Billy the Kid 
might not suddenly turn up. 

And turn up they did, with a vengeance, 
in Dallas, in 1963. 


Wild west 
scenario 


So let me, being a dramatist by trade and 
not a lawyer like Mr Lane nor an aca- 
demic like Mr Epstein, set out a few 
notions for a film sequence of just such 
a “first class Texas job.” We are in 
Texas, around 1880, and an important 
person, much loved and much hated, is 
about to arrive in town. He does not 
have to be the President; he need be no 
more than the fearless, hard-hitting 
editor of a newspaper who has been ex. 
posing a number of loca) financial scan- 
dals involving large scale cattle transac- 
tions and various dubious deals with the 
Apaches. He is believed to be interested 
in examining the causes of a recent and 
nearly disastrous Indian rising, and he is 
known to be anxious to find ways and 
means of coming to some sort of accom- 
modation with, say, Geronimo, the 
scourge of the south-west. He has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the said scourge 


has been unduly provoked by the US 
Cavalry in alliance with the Texas Rang. 
ers and, more important, he is being 
listened to in Washington. He is played 
by Spencer Tracy. 


As the stage coach swings into the dung- 
covered main street, a volley of shots 
ring out and Mr Tracy falls back into 
his seat, dead. Confusion in the street. 
Everyone runs backwards and forwards 
and guns go off all round the compass. 
From the Sherriff's Office emerges the 
Sherriff (Dean Jagger) yelling, ‘Some 
renegade’s shot the Editor!” The cry is 
taken up from end to end of the town, 
and after having utilised about thirty 
seconds of sound track it becomes, rather 
strangely, metamorphosed into a shout 
of ‘“‘That half-breed’s shot the Editor!” 
Immediate rush of persons to a shack on 
the edge of the desert in which dwells 
Anthony Perkins, half-breed and gener- 
ally disreputable character. When the 
posse, or lynch mob, or whatever it is, 
gets to the shack, it is to discover Mr 
Perkins standing, bewildered, over the 
corpse of the Sherriff’s Deputy (Lee 
Marvin). A smoking gun lies beside the 
porch, and the half-breed’s redskin wife 
(Jean Simmons, for some reason) grovels 
in the dust, screaming hysterically. 
Perkins is hauled off to jail, and the 
Sherriff, his thumb in his waistcoat, a 
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shotgun in the crook of his elbow, and 
an ambiguous smile under his moustache, 
makes a great performance of telling 
everyone within earshot that: 
“This man’s gonna git a fair trial or 
else Ah wanta know the reason why. 
An’ he’s gonna git his fair trial at 
ten o’clock on Tuesday mornin’, and 
at precisely ten o’clock on Tuesday 
mornin’ Ah’m abringin’ him out o’ this 
yar jail house and Ah’m atakin’ him 
across the street to that thar court 
house and no-one’s agoin’ to stop 
me!” 
Short interlude inside the jail during 
which Mr Perkins rattles the bars and 
shrieks: “ You cain’t hang an innocent 
man!” And then, Tuesday morning. 
Amidst a roaring, muttering, definitely 
overacting crowd of unwashed extras, 
the prisoner is led out of the jail. 
A pause on the veranda while the Sher- 
riff addresses a few more self-congratula- 
tory remarks to the citizens. Then, sud- 
denly, through the press comes Frank 
Sinatra (or perhaps Dean Martin) in a 
character part: beat-up gambler who has 
been established as alternately beating 
up and making love to the girls in the 
saloon. He has also been established as 
a great pal of Mr Jagger and also of 
Mr Marvin, and with a swift lunge of 
his right arm he fires six successive 
bullets straight into Mr Perkins’ stom- 


ach. 

He then breaks down and sobs out some- 
thing about “That Editor was a fine 
man and he had the sweetest little wife 
this side of the Rio Grande. She never 
knew I existed even, but I’m telling you 
all, I did it for her sake.” Further up 
the street, a slow track of the camera 
reveals a group of well-fed gentlemen in 
frock coats and spotless Stetsons, smok- 
ing cheroots and apparently very much 
at ease with the world. They are on 
the steps of the Inter-State Cattlemen’s 


Bank and Trading Assoc Inc, and among 
their frock coats is at least one blue and 
braided cavalry uniform. 


Now any ordinary audience will have a 
very fair idea of what such a sequence 
means. It means that a reel or two later 
James Stewart is going to discover on 
behalf of the “simple, decent people of 
this state” (i.e. a group of hymn sing- 
ing smallholders, at feud with the cattle- 
men, and suspicious of Mr Stewart, be- 
cause he is supposed to be a professional 
gunfighter) that the Sherriff, the Deputy, 
and a number of others are all in a 
conspiracy, backed by the frock coats 
and the uniform, to kill Mr Tracy and 
implicate Mr Perkins (who, being a 
half-breed, has no friends). The actual 
shots at the stage coach were probably 
fired by Mr Marvin, though Mr Perkins 
may have been blackmailed into expend- 
ing at least one cartridge, and Mr Mar- 
vin, unfortunately, has made a mess of 
his second assignment, which was to kill 
Mr Perkins before he could be arrested, 
so the Sinatra/Martin character has had 
to be called in to finish the job. This 
was unwise, because being such an un- 
stable individual, he is liable to overdo 
it. His fervent expressions of devotion 
to the Editor’s wife are an example of 
his injudicious zeal in this direction. 

Of course, the flaw in this argument is 
fairly obvious. Had the Sherriff been 
played by John Wayne rather than Dean 
Jagger, the audience would take an en- 
tirely different interpretation, and there 
would be no need to put James Stewart 
under contract at all, because Mr Wayne 
would clearly, be able to wind up the 
story on his own, positively oozing in- 
dependent integrity. But in fact, in 
Dallas, three years ago, there was no 
John Wayne, and a great deal of trouble 
was taken to see that there was to be no 
James Stewart either. Nevertheless, after 
one or two false claimants (terrible old 
hams, for the most part, whose mouth- 
ings and sawings of the air would con- 
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vince very few Clapham commuters) he 
has turned up. He is, of course, Mark 
Lane, and he has been given some un- 
expected and not entirely sympathetic 
assistance by Edward Jay Epstein. 

Mr Lane comes into the business as the 
legal adviser of Mrs Oswald, mother of 
the alleged assassin, and he attended 
(or rather, tried to attend, for there was 
great resentment against him, and he was 
pretty successfully obstructed) the meet- 
ings of the Warren Commission in order 
to guard the posthumous interests of her 
unhappy son. As Oswald was dead there 
was no regular trial for murder. The 
Warren Commission was supposed to 
find out who had done the murder: but 
in fact, as Mr Lane clearly establishes 
in his book, they began their sessions 
with an unconscious (one could almost 
say conscious) assumption that the Dallas 
police and the FBI were quite right 
and that the arrested man was in fact 
the guilty man. Thus the _ evidence 
brought forward into the Commission’s 
final summary of its report is nearly all 
what one would call ‘“ prosecution evi- 
dence.” Other (“ defence’) evidence was 
heard by the Commission, and it appears 
in the supplementary volumes of the re- 
port (all 26 of them). Mr Lane has 
collated this raw material with the Com- 
mission’s own summing up and _ inter- 
pretation of it in the first volume; and 
he has come to the conclusion, from 
which it is difficult to dissent, that a 
jury at Oswald’s trial (had he been alive 
to have faced one) might very well have 
brought in a verdict of “not guilty,” if 
only because there was_ insufficient 
weight of proof presented. 

The witnesses before the Warren Com- 
mission were not cross examined in the 
interests of the accused, and a great 
many inconsistencies, contradictions, 
evasions and downright lies were allowed 
to go unquestioned, the Commission be- 
ing anxious to show that Oswald and 
nobody else killed Kennedy, that Oswald 
and nobody else killed Tippit, and that 
Ruby killed Oswald without assistance, 
encouragement, inducement, or even 
motive. Ruby, you see, like Oswald, was 
barmy; therefore the consistency of his 
acts need not be examined, he could not 
have been part of a conspiracy, and 
America (implies the Commission) can 
turn over and go to sleep again un- 
troubled. Such, in brief, is Mark Lane’s 
thesis. 

And such is also the general tenor of 
Mr Epstein’s book. This work is not, in 
origin, a partisan piece of writing. It is 
based, indeed, upon an objective survey 
of the actual workings of the Commission 
itself, and those members who provided 
the author with his information must 
by now be feeling a little queasy. But 
Earl Warren, it has been argued, is an 
excellent famous Judge, whose services 
to the cause of right and liberal truth 
have been innumerable. His fellow com- 
missioners were men of proven integrity; 
indeed, great care was taken to exclude 
“ controversial” figures from the Com- 
mission, whatever that means, but we 
have Mr Epstein’s word that it was done. 


Mysterious deaths 


Can we then believe that such an honour- 
able assembly could sit down to examine 
a notorious and outrageous crime and 
then calmly agree to hush it up and 
paper it over? At this point Mr Epstein 
gets nervous. He points out, rightly, that 
in fact the Commission was not quite 
all it appeared to be. The senior mem- 
bers did not sit continuously; some of 
them hardly attended at all. But then 
they were busy public servants and had 
other’ responsibilities. So much of the 
detailed work of taking and evaluating 
evidence was left to their junior assist- 
ants. These, in turn, relied upon the 
FBI and other investigatory bodies for 
the greater part of their work, and if 
a group of young and ambitious lawyers 
should be a little embarrassed and more 
than a little deferential in the face of 
ex cathedra pronouncements from the 
mighty J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, then 
we should be neither surprised nor 
condemnatory. There may have been in- 
efficiency, there was certainly undue 
haste, but there was no villainous collu- 


sion. Besides, anyone can make a mis- 
take; and the interests of public order 
were well served. The Commission, it 
may be claimed, is vindicated by its 
results: Oswald was found to have done 
everything he was supposed to have 
done, and nothing else; and there were 
no race riots, insurrections or further 
assassinations. 

No, that is not quite true. If we refer 
to Mr Lane at this point, we discover 
that afterwards, in Dallas, there were 
one or two mysterious deaths and as- 
saults and outbreaks of threat. Of course, 
Dallas is Dallas, where map compart- 
ments in a motor car are saddle holsters 
on a horse, and it might happen to any- 
one, down there. But why did it have to 
happen to Mr Lane’s particular list of 
people, who had all offered evidence that 
in some way might have helped, had it 
been examined more closely, to clear 
Oswald of guilt, or at least to provide 
him with one or more confederates? 


Awkward questions 


So perhaps there was a conspiracy? My 
own view is that there certainly was. 
But it need not have been a very big 
one. We do not have to indulge ourselves 
with the seductive myths of interna- 
tional plots, which is a game leading 
rapidly to McCarthyite hysteria and 
theories about the “ Protocols of Zion.” 
But suppose there were a few men in 
Dallas who hated Kennedy (John Birch- 
ers or petty racialists seem the most 
plausible suggestions) who were also in 
a position to cover their tracks with the 
assistance of some of the local police? 
For instance, when Oswald was brought 
out to the car that was to take him to 
the prison, there was a_ tremendous 
guard of lawmen to protect him in the 
fatal basement; but at the crucial mo- 
ment, there was no car in position. So 
they all had to stand and wait for the 
vehicle, with their prisoner well to the 
fore, not even covered by a blanket in 
the time honoured British way; and when 
Ruby came forward he found Oswald so 
liberally presented to his gun that he 
might have been put there on purpose. 
Perhaps he was. Anyway, the local police 
had some awkward questions to face. 
The FBI did not make them any more 
awkward than they had to. Why not? 
Well, there is a question that Oswald 
might have been an FBI agent. The 
mighty Hoover, beating as he swept as he 
cleaned, (flatly) said that this was not 
the case. The Commission took his word 
and thanked him fulsomely for his co- 
operation. 


FBI's heel 


Does this mean that the whole thing 
was an FBI job? I do not think so. 
Even if a presumably sophisticated man 
like Hoover believed that Kennedy alone 
was responsible for the conception and 
working out of policies that might have 
been unsatisfactory by FBI standards 
(which would no doubt, to Hoover, have 
meant treasonable policies), it is not 
probable that such policies would be 
necessarily reversed by killing Kennedy. 
It is much more likely that the FBI 
is as the Church of Rome or the Com- 
munist Party and cannot bear to admit 
error. Therefore a rumour that his smalL 
est of small fry informants was mixed 
up in the death of the President would 
appear to the mighty Hoover like an 
arrow in the heel to the godlike Achilles, 
and it would have to be prevented by 
whatever means came first to hand. If 
such a means was the murder of Oswald 
then it would have ,to be done. It would 
be organised by some dedicated servant 
of the public good, carried out by a 
convenient near-criminal (Ruby), and 
covered up by the blandest of Olympian 
denials. Such events take place daily in 
the world of the secret police, and the 
public enjoys them weekly in the world 
of the cinema, but it is rare that their 
repercussions interest quite so many 
people in quite so manv places as hap- 
pened on this particular occasion. 
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The apparently pusillanimous reaction 
of the Warren Commission need not up- 
set us too much; unless, of course, we 
are the sort of people who really do 
believe that an honest man in public life 
has only to be honest and all falsehood 
wil flee before him. Imagine yourself 
to be Earl Warren or one of his col- 
leagues confronted with a piece of evi- 
dence that suggests that Oswald was in 
the FBI and that the FBI are covering 
this up, or that Oswald’s hiding place in 
the Book Depository was not the only 
place from which shots were fired at the 
presidential motorcade, or that Ruby 
and Tippit and a well known rightist 
called Weissman had a meeting in 
Ruby’s strip club a whole week before 
the murders. (All these suggestions were 
made, and were rejected by the Com- 
mission on not very adequate grounds.) 
Now, what are you going to do? You 
have three choices. 


1. Hush the whole thing up, silence the 
inconvenient witnesses by trumped up 
charges of drug addiction and what 


not, and publish nothing at all of the 
truth. 


2. Accept the “Oswald defence” evi- 
dence as at least as plausible as the 
rest (which it was, as Mr Lane makes 
clear). 


3. Publish all the evidence, but contrive 
to denigrate those parts of it that do 
not fit the preconceived theory. 


The true dishonest conspirator would 
follow course number 1. This is what 
was apparently done by the Dallas police 
and perhaps by the FBI. But the Com- 
missioners did not. Nor did they follow 
course number 2. If they had, they would 
really have been in trouble. They might 
have had to find that Oswald was inno- 
cent, in which case who was guilty? Or 
that he had associates, and then who 
would they be? Heaven knows what 
would turn up. Why, LBJ is a Texan. 
Suppose some friends of his were mixed 
up in it? Even if he cleared himself, to 
the satisfaction of the Commission, what 
would the public think? Let alone the 
Republicans. And who among that loyal 
Commission (appointed by the President) 
would dare to ask the President to clear 


himself? Lord Denning’s little job was 
cushy compared with this. The nation, 
as they say, would be plunged into an- 
archy. The most liberal of judges would 
surely blench at such a prospect. 


So we are left with course number 3. 
They did indeed publish nearly all of 
what they were told. But they did not 
enlarge upon it, when it posed too many 
questions, and they published it in no 
less than 26 volumes. You need stamina 
to read them all and separate wheat 
from chaff, and there was plenty of chaff. 
To assist the weary student and to pre- 
pare the newspapers of the world, the 
Commission’s conclusions, tendentious 
and half-baked, were carefully listed in 
the first volume and only a man with a 
direct interest in the case, like Mark 
Lane, would trouble to read further, 
and make notes as he read. 

Which brings us to a final point. Anyone, 
a year or two ago, who ventured to sug- 
gest that Mark Lane might have some 
pertinent things to say, and should be 
encouraged to say them, was subjected 
to an extraordinary campaign of vilifi- 
cation from quite unexpected directions: 
The Guardian, where a Mr Grigg threw 
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such words about as “renegade” (see 
my improvised film treatment above!), 
The New Statesman, and even Peace 
News, they all came swinging in about 
our heads, demanding resignations, re- 
tractions and general public breast beat- 
ing. But now Mr Lane has written his 
book. He may not be right; he is, after 
all, no more than an advocate. But as 
an advocate he presents the side of the 
case that no-one wanted to hear. The 
Warren Commission desired above all 
to preserve public order and a quiet 
mind in time of trouble. Agreeable ob- 
jects, but if we possess them at the 
expense of the truth, we are not likely 
to be able to enjoy them for very long. 


John Arden is one of the most important 
contemporary English playwrights. His 
major works include ‘Sergeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance,” “Live Like Pigs,” “'The 
Happy Haven,” “The Workhouse Don- 
key,” and “Armstrong’s Last Goodnight.” 
He has recently written “The Royal 
Pardon” in collaboration with his wife, 
Margaret D’Arcy, and is now working on 
a musical about the life of Lord Nelson. 
He is Chairman of “ Peace News.” 


ROGER BARNARD 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MARK LANE 


I interviewed Mark Lane just before he was due to fly to Sweden; the time 
factor was a bit worrying, but we talked for about two hours, and covered a 
wide range of subjects. Apart from the Warren Commission Report and his own 
book, he spoke about the harassment he’s had to put up with in the past two 
years from the various security, law enforcement, and secret para-military agencies 
in the States, about the sneers and insults from the mass media directed at him 
and his work, about the David Mitchell draft-card case, in which he’s currently 
acting as defence counsel, about the sudden shift towards a hard line in American 
foreign policy which cccurred almost exactly after Kennedy’s assassination, 
about the personality of Johnson, and about his own fears that Johnson was 
poised on the brink of a large escalation of the Vietnam war. 


I left the interview with the impression that here was a man who, far from 
being the histrionic exhibitionist he’s frequently been made out to be, was 
quietly confident that he was right, that the facts showed him to be right, and 
that time would prove him right eventually. The following is a much shortened 


version of our discussion. 


Your book’s been out in the States now 
for about five weeks, Mark, and over 
here it’s only just been published, and 
I see that you're still getting a bad press 
from one or two quarters: “ Time ” maga- 
zine laid into you with both fists flying, 
Bernard Levin was hysterical in the 
“Daily Mail,” Alastair Cooke did a very 
lukewarm “ let’s all be responsible ” kind 
of piece in the “Guardian,” and then 
there’s Pitman in the “ Daily Express ” 
and Goodhart in the “Sunday Telegraph” 
and Devlin in the “ Observer.” Now, why 
do you think these people are still telling 
lies, to put it bluntly, even after all the 
painstaking documentation by you and a 
lot of other people which goes right 
against the established grain as far as 
the Warren Commission Report is con- 
cerned? 


Well, I think one has to distinguish one 
from the other. Bernard Levin is one 
case; he was so completely and thorough- 
ly committed to the Warren Commission 
Report at the beginning of the whole 
affair, and ‘he so vindictively attacked 
anyone who doubted the conclusions of 
the Warren Commission Report, that he 
may well feel that his position has been 
so absolutely set that it’s impossible for 
him to withdraw from it. But his original 
endorsement of the Report was based 
solely upon his abysmal ignorance, and 
I think his present endorsement of the 
Report is based upon that as well. 


Time magazine, again, was one of those 
publications which endorsed the Warren 
Commission Report from the outset, 
hinting in the process that anyone who 
doubted its conclusions was some kind 
of crackpot. The Guardian piece, I think, 
is different from the other two, and it 
comes a little closer to an analysis of 
what it is we have to say. 


But I think there is a general reluctance, 
both in America and here in England, 
to believe the fact that we can have been 
so monumentally defrauded during the 
last three years. Oddly enough, I've 
noticed a change in the approach to the 
case. First we were told that, while the 
evidence might not prove Oswald’s guilt, 
and that while one might be able to 
poke a few minor holes in the evidence 
at the beginning, nevertheless Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and his distin- 
guished colleagues had studied the evi- 
dence before them, come up with this 
Report, and therefore their statement, 
that Oswald was the lone ‘assassin, must 
be accepted. 


But now, with the books out, I think it’s 
impossible for anyone to say that the 
Warren Commission Report is a sound 
document. So now we've moved a little 
further, to stage two. We’re no longer 
asked to have faith in the Warren Com- 
mission Report; indeed, a New York 
newspaper recently referred to it as a 
“discredited piece of goods,” but then 
went on to say that nevertheless it still 
believed that Oswald was the lone assas- 
sin. On what kind of evidence they base 
that belief now, I just do not know: 
there never was any evidence. There was 
a time when one was supposed to have 
faith in the Warren Commission, but no- 
one can have that any more; and even 
those who support the conclusions of the 
Warren Commission Report, that Oswald 
was the lone assassin, indicate that they 
do not do so simply because Earl Warren 
says so. 


I just cannot understand what the basis 
is for this new stage we’ve entered; 
namely, that the Warren Commission 
did everything wrong, its Report is false, 
and yet somehow it stumbled upon the 
correct conclusions. Crazy logic! I sup- 
pose it is, again, the difficulty of facing 
reality and saying: we don't know who 
killed President Kennedy, the assassins 
may well be at large, and for some 
reason which we cannot comprehend, 
the US government seems totally uncon. 
cerned about this. A very difficult area 
to comprehend, certainly. I think that 
most people prefer to avoid this ques- 
tion, and the way to avoid it is to remain 
totally committed, intellectually and 
emotionally, to the concept that Oswald 
did it and he did it alone. 


There’s been a lot of people taking the 
Warren Commission Report apart during 
the last two years: Feldman, Russell, 
Buchanan, Sylvia Meagher in ‘The 
Minority Of One,” Fred Cook in “ The 
Nation,” Vincent Salandria in ‘ Libera- 
tion,” now your book and Epstein’s, and 
I believe there’s another new one coming 
up soon called “ Whitewash ” by Harold 
Weisberg. Since it does seem by now 
to be so transparently obvious to anyone 
but a child, I should think, that the 
Warren Commission Report is, as you 
said “a discredited piece of goods,” what 
do you think is now going to happen? 
That is, a certain point has been reached, 
the demolition job has been done and 
the Warren Commission Report is in 
pieces: what do you think are the next 
immediate steps beyond this? 


I think we're still at the stage of trying 
to convince large numbers of people in 
the States and in Britain that the Report 
cannot be credited. Once that’s been es- 
tablished, we’re going to have to try to 
have the National Archives opened. 
There’s an awful lot of evidence missing, 
you know: the autopsy photographs, the 
X-rays, no-one knows where they are; 
and then there’s all the physical evid- 
ence, such as the rifle, the bullets, the 
pistol, none of that is in the Archives. 
I think our first demand is that all evi- 
dence of that nature should be placed 
in the National Archives, and that every- 
thing should be made readily available 
to all scholars and other persons who are 
experts in various fields so that they 
may examine the evidence. 


I think there would be sufficient revela-. 
tions from such careful examinations, so 
that the next step would then become 
clear: that is, some method whereby the 
evidence can be officially evaluated. In 
order to bring this about, I think there’s 
going to have to be some kind of pres- 
sure movement organised in the States. 
We're giving serious consideration now 
to bringing back to life our Citizen’s 
Committee Of Enquiry, and organising 
petition campaigns, and perhaps a march 
on the National Archives, demanding 
that they be opened on behalf of the 
people. 


I'm not sure we’re quite ready for that. 
It depends, I think, on how many people 
decide that they should aquaint them- 
selves with the facts. I’ve just heard 
that my book, which has been on the 
New York Times bestseller list twice, 
first in 9th place and then at 7th, has 
now moved up to 4th place on the list, 
an indication that it’s now being pretty 
widely read in the US. I think this will 
be of great use when we come to the 
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Mark Lane is that rarity today, a 
campaigning lawyer. He’s seen here 
lecturing on aspects of Kennedy’s 
assassination, using a blown-up il- 
lustration of the relevant area in 
Dallas. (Photo: Bodley Head.) 
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next stage, which is trying to secure 
some action from the American people. 
I’ve just been reading Norman Mailer’s 
review of your book in “ Village Voice.” 
He takes the line that the seemingly in- 
soluble mystery of the whole affair will 
be seen to rest, ultimately, on the enigma 
of “the cop” as a human type, more 
particularly on the terrifying self-con- 
tradictions inherent in the average 
American cop. Well, obviously the Dallas 
police were in on the thing at some stage. 
Now, do you think the entire police force 
was in on it? I find it difficult myself to 
believe that an entire city police force 
was involved; you’re not presupposing 
an entire police conspiracy in Dallas, are 
you? 

No, not at all; the Dallas police turned 
up some very good evidence immediately, 
I think, and did an excellent job in 
many ways. On the scene, Weissman 
found a piece of skull, he interviewed 
people behind the wooden fence area, he 
found a rifle in the building, and so on. 
So in that case, one would imagine that 
there were one or two cops in on it who 
knew what was happening, and who used 
their influence to smother enquiries per- 
haps later on. 

I think that’s possible, yes, that’s nearer 
the real explanation. 

Three questions now. First, since your 
book is specifically a critique of the 
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Readers of Peace News will have been 
shocked to find inserted in the paper 
last week an_appeal from the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament for £5,000. The 
appeal, reprinted from the current issue 
of the CND monthly paper Sanity, 
quoted CND National Council as say- 
ing: “Either we must raise enough 
money, recruit enough people, raise the 
level of activity and commitment to the 
Campaign - or we must close CND.” 

Is CND about to fold up? Or, to put it 
another way, are we going to discover 
the will and the cash to prevent CND 
folding up? I was faced with the problem 
in a rather acute way last weekend on 
the CND march in Brighton, when a man, 
who had heard me enthusing about the 
church protest against Harold Wilson’s 
Vietnam policies, came up and asked 
me which peace organisation I thought 


“And by these measures we hope we 
have shocked the nation into accepting 
that we have provided the means to 
more efficient management and to an 
elimination of costly and wasteful work- 
ing practices.” - Harold Wilson, October 


» 1966. 


Bob Overy 


What future for CND? 


he should join. I was thrown for a 
moment: CND nationally is at the point 
of crisis; the London Committee of 100 
recently rejected a recommendation 
from its retiring secretary that it should 
close down; Vietnam Action Group is 
an exclusive, London-based group which 
operates (sort of) in secret. Eventually, 
when he told me he was a Brighton 
man, I suggested he join Brighton CND; 
but one doesn’t have much confidence 
recommending a man to join an organ- 
isation that may soon cease to exist. 
Peace News has already received several 
letters saying that CND deserves to die, 
or, alternatively, that the death of CND 
nationally wouldn’t mean the demise of 
local groups. When a peace organisation 
is as established and well-loved as CND 
has been such responses are deeply dis- 
turbing, and significant. The obvious re- 
action to a crisis appeal is to volunteer 
one’s own pet theory as to why the 
organisation is failing: when Peace 
News issued its crisis appeal for 
£10,000 last January many hundreds 
wrote in to suggest what was wrong 
and how we should improve - but, what- 
ever they thought of us, most of them 
gave us the benefit of their doubt and 
also sent money. 
The worrying question, which must be 
troubling many people, is: do we give 
CND the benefit of the doubt and send 
money? 
My pet theory as to why CND is failing 
is that it has tried the impossible: it 
has tried to marry the sophisticated 
policy pronouncements required of a 
pressure group in support of Labour 
MPs to a movement which was united 
not by an understanding of realistic 
defence policy alternatives but by moral 
outrage at the assumptions and practice 
of conventional politics. As supporters 
realised that the CND leadership was 
to, some extent incapable of expressing 
and developing the radically new politi- 
cal thinking they wished to see so they 
lost confidence, and CND lost the politi- 
Sr initiative which it undoubtedly has 
ad. 
But this argument, valid or not, doesn’t 
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Warren Commission Report, and since 
the Commission was in Earl Warren’s 
name, have you had any kind of public 
or private reaction from Warren himself, 
or indeed from any member of the Com- 
mission? Second, have you had any re- 
sponse from any members of the Ken- 
nedy family? Third, since the constituent 
members of the Warren Commission 
were virtually handpicked by Johnson, 
it seems to me that from now on, anyone 
who knocks the Warren Commission Re- 
port is, by implication, knocking John- 
son. Now, will this unstated assumption 
have any immediate bad effects upon 
the state of politica! dissent in America 
today? The subtle or overt pressures 
placed upon even the mildest of dissent- 
ers in the States today seem rough 
enough already; do you think your book 
is going to goad authority into an even 
tighter closing of the ranks? 


Well, Earl Warren has not responded to 
any of the attacks that have been made 
upon the Commission or the Report, and 
no other member of the Commission has 
made any comment either. I think there’s 
an agreement among the members of the 
Warren Commission not to make any 
comment; yes, that was an agreement 
entered into just before the Report was 
published. But it may be that the at- 
tacks will become so sharp and wide- 
spread that they will be compelled to 
respond. 


As to your second point, one of the main 
criticisms always made against me is that 
no member of the Kennedy family has 
ever supported my work publicly. But 
as a matter of fact, the Oxford professor, 
Hugh Trevor Roper, who’s very interest- 
ed in the whole thing and has written 
the preface to my book, received a téle- 
gram from Bobby Kennedy last year 
which read: ‘“ Keep up the good work.” 
And of course, there’s this book by 
William Manchester, called The Death Of 


A President, which is due out soon, 
which was written with the express con- 
sent and authorisation of Jackie Kennedy 
and the Kennedy family, and which 
could be potential dynamite, politically. 


Thirdly, you’re quite right, it was offi- 
cially called “The President's Commis- 
sion On The Assassination Of President 
Kennedy,” the members were chosen by 
Johnson, and he is responsible, ultimate- 
ly, for the Commission’s Report, he is 
responsible for the suppression of the 
evidence, and he is responsible for the 
fact that vital material in the National 
Archives cannot be seen or examined: 
that is an executive decision. Now, the 
latest polls in the States have shown 
a sharp decline in Johnson’s popularity; 
and while they’ve not yet taken a poll 
on the feelings of the American people 
relative to the assassination of President 
Kennedy, I have taken some rather in- 
formal polls on my own, because I’ve 
been on more than 100 radio and TV 
programmes during the last five weeks, 
and a lot of the programmes were the 
“phone in and ask a question” type of 
affair, and over 20% of the people who 
phoned in to talk to me stated quite 
categorically that they believed John- 
son was behind the assassination. Now, 
I’m not in a position to pass judgment on 
their beliefs, or to say whether or not 
they’re right or wrong; but I think it’s a 
good indication of the way in which the 
whole controversy is gradually becoming 
more and more a political issue. And J 
can assure you that Johnson’s drop in 
the polls' coming at the same time as 
the publication of my book and Epstein’s, 
well, the two things are not entirely 
coincidental. But I think Johnson’s run- 
ning scared on a whole lot of issues right 
now. As for the pressures on dissent 
getting worse, I just don’t know. Per- 
haps; but they’re so bad already, and 
the ranks are so closed right now, that 
I don't see how it’s possible. 
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lead me to welcome the imminent col- 
lapse of CND. I think it’s important that 
groups should develop more specifically 
local initiatives on the peace issue; and 
that they should try to see themselves 
as the “conscience” of the local com- 
munity, involving themselves with the 
often arbitrary decisions of local coun- 
cils, attempting to correct the often 
atrocious reporting of local papers, and 
so on - and this means the development 
of groups with much wider objectives 
but perhaps the same personnel as exist. 
ing CND groups. However, there is still 
a need at the national level for a CND 
which will supply specialist critics as 
well as peace groups undertaking local 
campaigns with information, vigorous 
argument and other backing. 

The situation at present is bleak. To take 
last Sunday’s CND march for the Labour 
Party conference at Brighton as an ex- 
ample, it is obvious that a mass move- 
ment which can raise only 300 marchers 
for one of the most important items in 
its calendar, has lost its grip on the 
imagination of past supporters at the 
very moment when it is most urgent 
that all of us should be doing something 
to demonstrate to the apathetic majority 
what are the terrifying forces restricting 
and denying the freedom of individuals 
in so many countries. This should be 
CND’s job (just as it is the job of 
Peace News) and it’s ironical that, to 
judge from the speeches at CND’s 
Brighton rally, Labour MPs and Labour 
supporters are examining and exposing 
the world crisis brought about by the 
American abuse of power and explain- 
ing it clearly from the public platform 
to but a handful of people. 


What is distressing is both the lack of 
public attention and the lack of interest 
from within the peace movement. To 
advance my own theory again, I think 
that Olive Gibbs is describing what's 
gone wrong when she says in her appeal 
statement that, with money, CND “ would 
do far more to help and support the 
left group of MPs with facts and infor- 
mation, services, platforms and _ local 
support.” As Stan Newens, MP, revealed 
so clearly in last week’s Peace News, 
MPs can do almost nothing to change 
government policy on the important is- 
sues; so why does CND make it such a 
major item of policy that we must sup- 
port Labour MPs? It seems to me that 
CND has restricted itself by this dogma, 
and that supporters have become aware 
of CND’s powerlessness at the same 
time as they have become all too aware 
of the powerlessness of MPs. ; 
In other words, CND has made the mis- 
take of assuming that what it needed to 
do was to keep in touch with the men 
of power; when what is really needed 
is to expose relentlessly all over the 
country the crimes of all nations, par- 
ticularly of the Western world. MPs 
obviously should be invited to support 
such a programme, and probably only 
left MPs would. But they should be ex- 
pected to support CND, and not the 
other way about. 

If the necessity for CND can be ex- 
pressed honestly in these sort of terms, 
I believe CND will get the money it 
deserves. The campaign to raise the 
money will shape whatever CND exists 
when the appeal closes. I believe only 
a stated willingness to tackle the whole 
contemporary social malaise will do. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Congratulations to EVO (East Village 
Other), the fortnightly New York paper, 
on being the first to break a story hither- 
to suppressed completely because of cen- 
sorship by the US Army and Navy. On 
September 1, EVO carried the following 
news item: 


“Three hundred armed Negro service. 
men stationed at the vast US Naval 
Base at Da Nang revolted, on August 
13. The shooting, screaming Negroes 
overwhelmed the Military Police gar- 
rison and rampaged unchecked across 
the defenceless base until order was 
restored by bayonet-wielding reinforce- 
ments which arrived several hours 
later. There were over 100 casualties. 
It is reported that the riot was caused 
by the growing disillusionment for the 
Vietnamese war among Negro troops 
who have been led to believe that all 
the major cities in the US are plagued 
by race riots. The news of the riot 
came to UPS in a letter from Da Nang, 
post marked August 18.” 


UPS, by the way, is the abbreviation for 
“Underground Press Syndicate,” a loose 
newspaper grouping which exists “to 
facilitate the transmission of news, feat- 
ures, and advertising between anti- 
Establishment, avant-garde, new-left, 
youth oriented periodicals which share 
common aims and interests. Its members 
are free to pick up each other's features 
without remuneration.” Newspapers be. 
longing to the “‘ Underground Press Syn- 
dicate” include East Village Other, Los 
Angeles Free Press, Berkeley Barb 
(California), Fifth Estate (Detroit), and, 
across the waters, Peace News. Current 
total circulation of UPS papers is about 
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The US Congress has just voted through 
a bill which provides for the drafting, if 
necessary, of 198,000 reservists. Mean- 
while, the American press is making 
much play with the fact that, contrary 
to expectations, Lyndon Johnson has not 
embarked upon a whirlwind, barnstorm- 
ing tour of the country in support of the 
Democrats who are standing for election 
to Congress on November 8. Instead, he 
is reported to have become introspective 
of late, much given to “brooding” in 
splendid isolation inside the White 
House. It all sounds very ominous; if T 
remember rightly, Russia’s Ivan the 


Terrible was much given to “ brooding,” 
and he didn’t have many friends either. 


The AMM strikes again. This time for 
more pay. It seems that, critical myopia 
and intransigence being what it is, the 
AMM and other avant-garde musicians 
have been put down so consistently that 
they aren’t getting enough - or possibly 
any - work. So the London Free School 
is arranging a Benefit for them next 
Tuesday (October 11) at All Saints Hall, 
Powis Gardens, W1ll. The advertised 
starting time is 8 pm, but the first item 
- the AMM . runs from 7.50 to 8.50. Also 
on the bill are Indian music and some 
other kinds of “ future sounds.” 


My colleague Peter Willis comments: 
“However little I believe in what the 
AMM are doing, they’ve certainly got a 
right to make a living; and by their art, 
regardless of public response.” 


Back in the balmy days of last week, 
when theatregoing Sue Abrahams was 
the darling of the popular press, before 
her churchgoing activities had thrown 
her into jail and out of favour, she was 
interviewed by the Daily Mail’s Charles 
Greville, who ended his piece with 
these amazingly frank remarks: 


“It is tempting to dismiss Sue Abra- 
hams’ talk of police spies and tapped 
telephones as self-dramatisation - un- 
til you dial her number. Even in the 
era of STD, the volume of wrong 
numbers, crackles, and heavy breath- 
ing by people who won’t say who they 
are is truly suspicious.” 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 248 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South ‘East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Roger Barnard 


20th Century alchemy in Acklam 
Road Playground. 


DIAS: PLAYING 


WITH FIRE 


DIAS (Destruction In Art Symposium) 
is a loosely knit group of painters, sculp- 
tors, film makers, designers, and theore- 
ticians who, to use their own word, “ ex- 
ploded” on the London underground 
arts scene at the beginning of Septem- 
ber with a number of seminars, lectures, 
exhibitions at the Africa Centre, and 
debates at Better Books, plus a series 
of well organised events and happenings, 
all of which include some measure of 
conscious violence and planned destruc- 
tion, often involving the use of fire. 
Their activities are fairly well known; 
so far they include burning books, ex- 
ploding towers, smashing glass, crock- 
ery, etc, and chopping pianos to pieces 
(shades of Laurel and Hardy!). 
The most notorious among them is Ralph 
Ortiz, who numbers among his achieve- 
ments the tearing apart of live chick- 
ens, the kicking of cats, and the beating 
of dogs (‘‘ When I hit this dog with a 
hammer, I’m not hitting a dog with a 
hammer: I’m creating a work of art!’’). 
Before attempting a general discussion of 
DIAS, it’s necessary to say a few words 
about Ortiz. The acts he performs in 
public (or tries to perform, before the 
RSPCA or the police step in) seem to 
me profoundly loathsome. If he tried to 
tear a chicken apart in front of me, 
I’d stop him, by force if necessary (I 
am a pacifist who believes in fist fights). 
As for his aesthetic, to say that hitting 
a dog with a hammer is the same as 
creating a work of art is crazed non- 
sense. This article is an attempt at dia- 
logue, but in his particular case, dia- 
logue, I’m afraid, must take a back 
seat. 
DIAS organised a “ destructive happen- 
ing” last Friday evening in Acklam 
Road Playground, as part of the London 
Free School Fayre. It began at 7.30 on 
a disused stretch of land which has been 
taken over by the Free School as a place 
where kids can play without adult in- 
terference, flanked on one side by a 
high wall, houses, and a street, and on 
the other by overhead tube train rails. 
In the middle of the playground, sitting 
on a broken car seat, was Gustav Metz- 
ger, organiser, secretary, and general 
strongarm cum public relations man for 
London DIAS. 
In front of him, various objects, in- 
cluding wooden chair frames, rusted 
washing machines, tin cans, and table 
legs, lay scattered on the ground in 
what seemed to me somewhat studied 
carelessness. At the appointed time, 
Metzger stood up and told a heterogen- 
ous assortment of sightseers, passersby, 
tourists, photographers, journalists, and 
kids (so many kids!) that John Geary 
and John Gilson, two art students from 
Winchester, were about to stage an 
event called “ Destruction In A Random 
Environment.” 
Geary and Gilson handed out small balls 
of string to anyone who happened to be 
nearby. Enclosed in each ball of string 
was a slip of paper which carried the 
following instructions: 
“ATTACH STRING TO ANYTHING 
WHITE, SURROUNDING YOURSELF 
WITH STRING. DESTROY ANY- 
THING WITHIN YOUR OWN BOUN- 
DARY ONLY. DO NOT DESTROY 
STRING OR ANYTHING WHITE.” 
I attached my piece of string to the 
cigarette I was smoking, crumpled a 
matchbox beneath my feet, and having, 
as I thought, done my bit for the 
evening, started to watch the proceed- 
ings. Geary and Gilson were in process 
of destroying the objects which had 
been so carefully pre-structured for the 
event, walking around and trampling on 
the smaller objects, standing on chair 
frames and jumping up and down, stamp- 
ing everything to pieces beneath their 
feet. It was getting dark. One of the 


“destroyers” took hold of the table leg 
and began to smash the washing mach- 
ine shell with measured swings. Another 
had started a fire. A horde of kids be 
gan to throw everything within reach on 
the flames: inner tubes, car tyres, bits 
of wire and met&al and broken wood. 
Meanwhile, Al Hansen, an American 
“destructive artist,” had begun his own 
event, telling everyone that his partici- 
pants hadn’t turned up, and so he was 
going to use the kids. He gave out a 
small piece of candle to each kid, and 
they crowded round a burnt out car 
frame, setting up a kind of altar on one 
of the seats with their candles. The kids 
were getting excited now, running back- 
wards and forwards, fighting, quarrelling, 
yelling as hard as they could go. The 
audience stood a little way back from it 
all with knowing smiles. 

Hansen disappeared for a moment, came 
back with a sack full of toilet rolls, and 
began throwing them in all directions. 
Back at the car, the kids had found a 
huge slab of metal, covered it with a 
large sheet of silver foil, and set up their 
candles again. Someone gave them a 
pile of plates. A hammer appeared, from 
nowhere it seemed. One by one the plates 
were placed on the silver foil and ritual- 
istically smashed. Further down the play- 
ground, several smaller fires had broken 
out. Metzger looked worried. I asked him 
what was wrong. It was the kids, he 
said. They were taking the event with 
a bit too much enthusiasm, and besides, 
he’d just heard that Ivor Davies, who 
was scheduled to stage an explosion of 
some kind later in the evening, had had 
his explosives confiscated by the police. 
Behind me, a woman was bandaging a 
man from head to foot with a toilet 
roll, like an Egyptian mummy. I had a 
bad taste in my mouth and a bad smell 
in my nose from the smoke that the 
burning inner tubes and car tyres were 
sending up. Lighted toilet rolls were 
flying through the air. Walking through 
the smoke and the shadows, I was re- 
minded of passages in Golding’s Lord 
Of The Flies. I felt bad; I'd had enough. 
The last person I saw as I walked away 
was an American tourist filming the 
whole thing with a ciné camera. 

The DIAS event which I saw was atypi- 
cal, as Metzger himself admitted. It was 
badly organised, mismanaged, and it 
never really got under way. But let it 
serve as something approaching the type. 
Now, it’s difficult to discover from the 
public pronouncements of DIAS follow- 
ers just what kind of ideology or phil- 
osophy or set of aesthetics they do, in 
fact, adhere to. The most one can usually 
get from them is, first, that by bring- 
ing the issue of destructive violence into 
the public arena via happenings and 
events they are ventilating the subject, 
throwing it up for the further debate it 
so badly needs; second, that we are living 
in a state of imminent social collapse, 
in a war situation and amidst a pervas- 
ive war spirit of open or suppressed 
daily violence, and that to confront the 
spectator with ritualistic images of des- 
tructive violence is to offer him a form 
of therapy through art. Arthur Moyse 
has already called them “ stupid people” 
(Freedom, September 16). I’d go further 
I consider them positively dangerous. 
But T also think that it’s a gross inade- 
quacy simply to call them “ dangerous ” 
and leave it at that. DIAS is correct 
in its desire that there be a greater de- 
gree of dialogue on violence of all kinds, 
public, private, and artistic. So far 
there’s been precious little dialogue 
between DIAS and the public, unless 
one includes sneers from Time magazine, 
heavy paternalism from the Guardian, 
and outrage in Freedom. So let’s begin 
by considering DIAS’ claims concerning 
the exorcism of the spectator’s own per- 
sonal demons re violence. 
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Now, the trouble here, it seems to me, with subsequent hatred swiftly ensuing 


is that this kind of ‘therapy/release 
through visual violence” theory has 
been around for quite some time now, 
but there exists as yet no body of 
empirical evidence to support the claim, 
just as there exists no real hard evidence 
to prove that images of violence necessar- 
ily increase an individual’s propensity 
to aggression. In other words, it’s an 
open option. (Oddly enough, although 
the problems of violence and aggression 
are the most pressingly urgent of our 
times, and although men like Bettelheim 
and Reich and Lorenz have done much 
pioneering work on the subjects during 
the last 20 years, they still remain the 
ones we know least about.) 

DIAS would probably claim that there’s 
an awful lot of people around today 
who lust (secretly, subconsciously) to 
tear chickens apart and smash tables and 
burn chairs (and perhaps people!), I 
would agree. ve no doubt that DIAS 
would also claim that by watching other 
people do these things, the spectator’s 
pent-up and inhibited aggressive urges 
are relieved, and the possibility that he’ll 
actually commit these acts himself con- 
sequently decreased. Maybe. I doubt it. 
My hunch (it’s nothing more) is that 
under the specific conditions of vicarious 
participation in which the events take 
place, and consequent upon the particu- 
lar manner in which the events seem 
inevitably to proceed, a process similar 
to the one I’m about to describe is a 
far more likely result. 

In destructive events lasting for more 
than a few minutes and tending towards 
fascination and hypnosis, images of 
violence and destructive waste will very 
easily detach themselves from the in- 
tellectual and ethical framework in which 
they are supposedly being presented and 
attach themselves to quite different sub- 
liminal ideas. Coupled with this, the 
response of a mass audience is likely 
to be very different, in degree and kind, 
from the more intellectuallv discrimina- 
ting response of a small intimate group 
or an individual. What a large audience 
will experience most vividly is the way 
in which it has, anonymously, shared in 
the smashing of a taboo by witnessing 
with fellow accomplices the forbidden 
and the shocking. The “ message” of the 
spectacle is then employed as a ration- 
alisation; and of course, it is the ration- 
alisation, and that only, which is men- 
tioned and discussed after the event: the 
forbidden and the shocking remain un- 
spoken. 

This kind of dual process is absolutely 
germane to the heightening of guilt: 
there is a forbidden stimulation which 
is disapproved by one’s moral and social 
self and which is experienced while 
one’s natural censorship is lowered by 
“crowd feeling.” The final effect of guilt 
is not to reform, nor to deter, but in- 
evitably to increase one’s resentment at 
having been made guilty (true also of 
much pacifist propoganda, such as atroc- 
ity pictures). The arousal of lust, guilt, 
and self-disapproval leads to the specific 
pornographic, masochistic effect of 
longed-for punishment (as in most popu- 
lar and commercial sexual art). 

This kind of desire for self-punishment 
is bad enough in itself. What’s far worse 
is that it’s then usually projected on a 
much larger scale as a vindictive and 
obsessional need to discover scapegoats, 


when these are “identified.” Or alter- 
natively, it allies itself in the general 
drift towards collective suicide (nuclear 
world war, for example) by specific 
implication. ‘“‘I’m unworthy to live, no- 
one is worthy to live, we’re all fit only 
to die.” 

Most importantly, the conditions of fan- 
tasy which tend to abound at DIAS 
events, and the habits and artificial na- 
ture of the audience involved, are so 
completely and contrarily discontinuous 
with behaviour and mores in the ordin- 
ary, everyday public world that the 
shock of violent images is sentimental- 
ised; and this rationalisation is then 
used to insulate the experience from 
any subsequent possible action. The 
energies of revulsion and shock meta- 
morphose into pity, a pornographic emo- 
tion, rather than active compassion or 
political indignation. Or alternatively, 
they atrophy into boredom, and eventu- 
ally into blasé cynicism or resignation. 
The final step occurs when the senti- 
mentalised violence comes to be taken 
for granted in the public, social world 
as an inescapable and hence acceptable 
matter of fact. Ten peasants a day burnt 
to shards or ten million, who the hell 
cares, we can take it, it’s a bore, any- 
thing goes! Thus the ultimate effect of 
a typical DIAS event is neither teaching 
nor therapy, but entertainment. And to 
be entertained by such a theme is, in 
itself, profoundly damaging and degrad- 
ing. 

I’m aware that I’ve criticised DIAS from 
the standpoint of a frame of aesthetics 
centred on traditional liberal humanism, 
and that such a critique may no longer 
hold good in the increasingly bizarre and 
exotic cultural scene today. But until 
it’s proved conclusively that this kind of 
approach is inadequate and/or irrele- 
vant, I see no reason to discard it. The 
biggest mistake of DIAS seems to me 
to lie in its glaring failure to realise 
that it’s precisely anti-war art (the best 
cause, the one which has irrefutable 
sense and common humanity) which 
ought to avoid “ psychological,” ‘“ artis- 
tic,” “ theatrical/dramatic,” and mass- 
rhetorical effects. 

So we have the final irony, that DIAS, 
which wishes to publicly ventilate the 
issues of violence and aggression in art 
and in life, is in fact acquiescing in the 
very syndrome it professes to be so 
seriously concerned about. Which is a - 
pity, for DIAS is correct in most of its 
basic assumptions. It’s correct, for ex- 
ample, in asserting that we live increas- 
ingly in a state of imminent social col- 
lapse, in a war situation and amidst a 
war spirit which is liable to explode dis- 
astrously at any moment. It’s also correct 
in thinking that war thrives on the con- 
tinual inhibition of normal aggression. 
The tragedy is that its own anti-war 
“art” is spurious, kitsch, propagandistic, 
and ultimately dangerous because fascist 
in tendency. Its actual pornographic and 
provocative effects are only to be ex- 
pected, for the fantasy and the false art- 
working result from (and convey) the 
disordered confusion of the weak “ ar- 
tists” involved, and the end products 
find easy acceptance and tolerant ap- 
proval in the underlying wishes of the 
audience. 


continued on page 8 
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Belricn Mitchell 


PEACEIS MILK 


Peace is milk. 

War is acid. 

The elephant dreams of bathing in lakes of milk. 
Acid blood 

Beats through the veins 

Of the monstrous, vulture-weight fly, 

Shaking, rocking his framework. 


The elephants, their gentle thinking shredded 

By drugs disseminated in the electricity supply, 
Sell their children, buy tickets for the Zoo 

And form a dead-eyed queue 

Which stretches from the decorative, spiked gates 
To the enormous shed where the flies are perching. 


Peace is milk. 

War is acid. 

Sometimes an elephant finds a bucket of milk. 
SWASH! and it’s empty. 

The fly feeds continually. 

The fly bulges with aci 

Or he needs more. And more. 


An overweight fly levers himself 

From his revolving chair, 

Paces across the elephantskin floor, 
Presses a button 

And orders steak, steak, elephant steak 
And a pint of acid. 


Peace is milk. 

War is acid. 

The elephants are being dried in the sun. 
The huge flies overflow. 


Look down from the plane. 

Those clouds of marvellous milk. 

Easily they swing by on the wind, 
Assembling, disassembling, 

Forming themselves into pleasure-towers, 
Unicorns, waterfalls, funny faces; 
Swimming, basking, dissolving — 

Easily, easily. 


Tomorrow the cream-clouds will be fouled. 

The sky will be buckshot-full of paratroop swarms 
With their money-talking guns, 

Headlines carved across their foreheads, 
Sophisticated, silent electrical equipment, 
Heart-screws and fear-throwers. 

The day after tomorrow 

The clouds will curdle, the clouds will begin to burn — 
Yes, we expected that, knew about that, 

Overkill, overburn, multi-megacorpse, 

Yeah, yeah, yeah we knew about that 

Cry the white-hearted flies. 


Channel One — 

A fly scientist in an ivory helmet 
Who always appears about to cry 
Explains why the viewers have to die. 


Adrian Mitchell is a poet, piaywright, novelist, and free-lance journalist. He 
is the author of one verse collection, “ Poems,” and one novel, “If You See Me 
Coming” (both published by Jonathan Cape); he has also written the libretto 
for a one act opera, ‘“ The Ledge,” and a radio/TV play, “ Animals Can’t Laugh.” 
He contributed part of the script for the Aldwych Theatre’s production of Peter 
Weiss’s “ Marat/Sade” and, with Mike Kustow, wrote and produced the Trafalgar 
Square puppet show at the end of this year’s Easter march. Most recently, he 
has just completed the songs for Peter Brook’s Vietnam production, “US,” which 
begins at the Aldwych Theatre next week. 


Channel Nine — 

A fly statesman, 

Hardly audible through the acid rain, 
Explains why nothing can ever happen again. 


Oh we’ll soon be finished with the creatures of the earth. 
There’s no future in elephants, milk or Asiatics. 

We should be working out 

How to inflict the maximum pain 

On Martians and Venusians. 


Sour sky. 

The elephants are entering the shed. 

Sour sky. 

The flies have dropped a star called Wormwood 
And turned the Pacific into an acid bath. 

Sour sky. 

Socrates said no harm could come to a good man, 
But even Socrates 

Couldn’t turn the hemlock into a banana milk-shake 
With one high-voltage charge 

From his Greek-sky eyes. 

Even Socrates, poor bugger. 


They are rubbing their forelegs together, 

Washing each other’s holes with stubbled tongues, 
Watching us while they wash. 

Then, like brown rain running backwards, 

They hurtle upwards, vibrating with acid. 

They patrol our ceilings, always looking downwards. 
Pick up the phone, that’s them buzzing. 

The turd-born flies. 


Peace is milk 

And milk is simple 

And milk is hard to make. 

It takes clean grass, fed by clean earth, clean air, clean rain, 
Takes a calm cow with all her stomachs working 

And it takes milk to raise that cow. 


The milk is not for the good elephant. 

The milk is not for the bad elephant. 

But the milk may be for the lucky elephant 

Looming along until the end of the kingdom of the flies. 


A family of people, trapped in Death Valley, 
Drank from the radiator, 

Laid out hubcaps as bowls for the dew, 
Buried each other up to the neck in sand 
And waited for better times, which came 
Just after they stopped hoping. 


So the sweet survival of the elephants demands 
Vision, cunning, energy and possibly burial 
Until, maybe, the good times roll for the first time 
And a tidal wave of elephants, 

A stampede of milk, 

Tornadoes through the capitals of flydom, 
Voices flow like milk, 

And below the white, nourishing depths — 
Bodies moving any way they want to move, 
Eyes resting or dancing at will, 

Limbs and minds which follow, gladly, 

The music of the milk. 


You drink my milk, Pil drink yours. 

We'll melt together in the sun 

Despite the high-explosive flies 

Which hover, which hover, 

Which hover, which hover 

Like a million plaguey Jehovahs. 

Their prisons. their police, their armies, their laws, 

Their camps where Dobermanns pace the cadaver of a field, 
Their flame factories and Black Death factories, 

The sourness of their sky — 

That’s the poisonous weather the elephants must lumber through, 
Surviving, surviving 

Until the good times roll for the first time. 


But it doesn’t end 

With an impregnable city carved out of the living light. 
It doesn’t end 

In the plastic arms of an Everest-size Sophia Loren. 

It doesn’t end 

When the world says a relieved farewell to the white man 
As he goofs off to colonize the Milky Way. 


It continues, it continues. 

When all of the elephants push it goes slowly forwards 
When they stop pushing it rolls backwards. 

It continues, it continues. 

Towards milk, towards acid. 


The taste of milk has been forgotten. 

Most elephants agree peace is impossible. 

Choosing death instead, they are jerked towards death 
Slowly by newspapers, nightmares or cancer, 

More quickly by heroin or war. 

And some, the tops of their skulls sliced off 

By money-knives or the axes of guilt, 

Bow their great heads and let their hurting brains 
Slop in the lavatory to drown. 


There are prophets — grand-children of William Blake — 
Desperate elephants who drink a pint of diamonds. 

Their eyes become scored with a thousand white trenches, 
Their hide shines with a constellation 

Of diamond-headed boils, 

Each footstep leaves a pool of diamond dust. 

And sure, they shine, 

They become shouting stars, 

Burning with light until they are changed by pain 

Into diamonds for everyone. 

Sure, they go down shining, 

They shine themselves to death, 

The diamond drinkers. 


The world is falling to pieces 
But some of the pieces taste good. 


There are various ways of making peace, 

Most of them too childish for English elephants. 
Given time and love it’s possible 

To cultivate a peace-field large enough 

For the playing of a child. 

It’s possible to prepare a meal 

And give it with care and love 

To someone who takes it with care and love. 
These are beginnings, but it’s late, late — 

TV Dinner tonight. 

It’s possible to suck the taste of peace 

From one blade of grass 

Or recognize peace in a can of white paint, 

But it’s not enough. 

In Nirvana there’s only room for one at a time. 


WELL, YOU COULD STOP KILLING PEOPLE FOR A START. 
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Let loose the elephants. 

Let the fountains talk milk. 

Free the grass, let it walk wherever it likes. 

Let the passports and prisons burn, their smoke turning into milk. 
Let the pot-smokers blossom into milk-coloured mental petals. 
We all need to be breast-fed 

And start again. 


Tear the fly-woven lying suits 

Off the backs of the white killers 
And let their milky bodies 

Make naked pilgrimage 

To wash the sores of Africa and Asia 
With milk, for milk is peace 

And money tastes of guns, 

Guns taste of acid. 


Make love well, generously, deeply. 

There’s nothing simpler in the savage world, 

Making good love, making good good love. 

There’s nothing harder in the tender world, 

Making good love, making good good love. 

Most of the elephants, most of the time 

Go starving for good love, not knowing what the pain is, 
But it can be done and thank Blake it is done, 

Making good love, making good good love. 

In houses built of fly-turds, in fly-turd feasting mansions, 
Fly-fear insurance offices even, 

Fly-worshipping cathedrals even, 

Even in murder offices just off the corridors of fly-power — 
Making good love, making good good love. 


Good lovers float, 

Happy to know they are becoming real. 

They float out and above the sourness, high on the seeds of peace. 
There are too few of them up there. 

Too little milk. 

Drink more milk. 

Breed more cows and elephants. 

Think more milk and follow your banana. 

We need evangelist, door-to-door lovers, 

Handing it out, laying it down, 

Spreading the elephant seed, delivering the revolutionary milk, 
Making good love, making good good love. 

United Nations teams of roving elephant milkmen 

Making good love, making good good love, 

Because peace is milk, 

Peace is milk 

And the skinny, thirsty earth, its face covered with flies, 
Screams like a baby. 


Picasso’s ‘‘ Guernica ” (1937). 
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CHRIS GILMORE 


Photo: John Vere Brown 


LETTERS FROM AN 
EASTERN FRONT 


Dear Ma, 

I’d really no idea fog could be so thick. 
Well, here I am, still in London. So how 
did I spend my last night on furlough? 
I jumped on the subway and went to a 
show. It’s called Letters From An East- 
ern Front and is on at the Hampstead 
Theater Club, it ends on October 8. 
You remember how you and Pa used to 
say how you hated the Germans? Well, 
now he’s dead, don’t listen to him any 
more. Listen to me. I’m alive and I know 
he was wrong. I mention this because 
Letters From An Eastern Front are 
written by the men of the German Sixth 
Battalion the last few months before it 
was annihilated at Stalingrad on Febru- 
ary 2, 1943. 

I did history at high school, as you 
know, but I don’t remember hearing 
about such things. These letters have 
been translated by Franz Shneider and 
Charles Gullans and somehow I thought 
I was listening to Americans speaking. 
I should also explain that these letters 
have been learnt and are recited to us 
by a group of seven actors dressed up 
in greatcoats, balaclavas and with sack- 
ing tied round their boots. Between 
letters they sing songs in German, or 
move about listlessly, or shiver as shell- 
fire and icy winds slice the air around 
their shrinking heads. And they wait... 
for answers. ; 

All this takes place on a wooden pyramid 
center stage which has been cleverly 
lit by Seb Craig to gain maximum clar- 
ity while suggesting the screaming still. 
ness of so much trapped pain. This 
memorable production by James Roose- 
Evans is, of course, stylised, and in- 
terest and variety are achieved by 
expressive grouping. The letters, too, 
have been selected to highlight the 
contrast between the characters while 
Painting a composite picture of their 
appalling suffering, both physical and 
mental. 

For all that, I did just wonder why the 
soldiers’ hands and faces were so clean. 
I forgot about this, though, till a white 
handkerchief was waved as one of the 


David Kennard 


men verged on hysteria. How much more 
moving is attempted surrender, I 
thought, when the hanky waving is now 
too grimed to show as white. A small 
criticism but enough to remind me I 
was in a comfortable theatre when nearly 
everything else persuaded me I was in a 
snowbound hole in desperate Russia. 
The letters are acted out for us in two 
groups. First, Last Letters From Stalin- 
grad. This is the the longest half and I 
came out at the intermission gasping for 
a Bloody Mary. The barmaid thought I 
was trying to be funny. In the foyer 
there were photos and quotations in 
large print to distract the lonely eye, 
all telling us more about man’s cruelty 
and the need for a new understanding. 
Come on over, Ma, and see this show 
and bring all your friends or, even 
better, your enemies. 

The second half is entitled What Passing 
Bells For These Who Die As Cattle? 
This is a quote from Wilfred Owen, the 
famous British poet who was killed in 
France when he was 25 just before the 
armistice of 1918. I know because I’ve 
just looked him up! By now one man 
has written 36 or 37 letters, he’s not 
sure which; another has written 26 and 
gotten only 17 replies. Meanwhile, every 
seven seconds, another German soldier 
dies. 

But what are they like, these enemy 
soldiers? Like me, I guess, but more 
aware. Like Pa too, I suppose, only they 
had to die before their day was halfway 
over, and of man-brewed war, not drink. 
epee Ma, perhaps I shouldn’t have said 
that. 

Back to the show. Well, as in an ordinary 
play, it was the characters who kept 
the evening alive for us and, really, 
they were some guys, those Germans. 
You wouldn’t find worse in the White 
House or Aldershot, or even better. 
Judging by the style, most of the letters 
were written by officers but it was im- 
possible to know for sure. A program 
note tells us that “when, in January, 
1943, the last plane out of Stalingrad 
landed in Novo Cherkask, seven bags of 


mail were seized. The letters were 
opened; address and sender’s name re- 
moved.” 

I suggest that most of these un-named 
authors were of officer rank because of 
their. high level of literacy. Their brains 
seethe with new, pain-inspired insights. 
Bitterness simmers against Hitler whom 
they now realise has left them in the 
lurch. God is cursed for not existing, 
Christmas is celebrated with the break- 
ing of black bread and one writer warns 
his loved one to be on guard so that some 
greater disaster does not overtake the 
German people. I’m certain that was one 
letter that never reached home. 


But often it was the more humble 
writers who moved us most deeply. Here 
the actors used dialect to much effect. 
One character told us how glad he was 
because he had “no more colds and 
snuffles no more!” Another wonders if 
his house has been damaged; many 
wonder if their wives have been faith- 
ful; and yet another asks in every letter 
one question: “How is my cat?” All 
are worn out with endless activity with- 
out results and would rather sleep to 
kill their hunger than kill, or even try 
to write and thus awaken the further 
agony of their ignorance. 

The acting throughout was splendid but 
for my taste some of the pain was too 
polite. The actors who scored most 
heavily were those whose thoughts we 
could hear in the pauses, especially 
when their feeling was in contrast to 


‘another good man done gone’ 


Fats Navarro, Charlie Parker, Billie Holi- 
day, Lester Young. Now add Bud Powell, 
who died in New York last month, to 
the list of outstanding jazz musicians 
who've died prematurely in the past 
two decades. Their deaths have not been 
accidents; not, at least, in the literal 
sense, as was the trumpeter Clifford 
Brown’s, who died in a car crash ten 
years ago. Rather, their deaths have been 
the final accident in a chain, the first 
of which was that they were born with 
an abnormally intense sensitivity to life, 
the second that they possessed the gift 
of creative self-expression. 

At the time of death one is always lead 
to wishful reconstructions of the past. 
In the case of Navarro, Parker, Holiday 
(I do not know about Young) and now 
Powell one speculates: if only they’d 
kept clean, had not got themselves 
hooked on heroin they might have lived to 
create another twenty years’ good music. 
Parker was 35 when he died. Billie Holi- 
day was 42. Bud Powell was about 40. 
If only they’d kept clean, like Dizzy 
Gillespie or Thelonious Monk, both con- 
temporaries of Parker and Powell, both 
now at the height of their musical 
careers. If only they’d managed to kick 
the habit, as Miles Davis and Gerry 
Mulligan did, and return, new men, to 
re-establish and enhance their previous 
musical statures. 

But I don’t believe it was addiction that 
killed them. The inability to lose the 
habit, while others managed to, or never 
got on to it, was symptomatic of what 
did kill them. In his obituary for Lenny 


Bruce in this paper, Roger Barnard 
quoted Nat Hentoff: 
“Because of the persistent tensions 
endemic to his nightly act of self- 
exposure, Bruce is coming closer and 
closer to the possibility of quite 
literally destroying himself.” 
Is this not also probable of those musi- 
cians to whom the only real world is the 
world of their music. whose lives bear 
a schizoid division between that real 
world and the rest of their lives in 
which no stable relationships are possible 
and hostility appears all around? 


I don't know if this was true of Powell, 
for I’ve been unable to find any recorded 
interview with him, nor any mention 
other than passing references in four 
books on modern jazz which I consulted 
(a strange state of affairs). But I suspect 
it was. It is recorded that Parker’s 
first major breakdown, which sent him 
to Belle Vue hospital in New York 
followed a period spent on the West 
Coast, where he felt (probably rightly) 
that no one understood his music, and 
the only accommodation he was offered 
was a garage. And Billie Holiday wrote 
in her autobiography, Lady Sings the 
Blues, that she reached a point when 
she was certain the audience had come 
for the sole purpose of hearing her foul 
it up. 

And now Powell. Brilliant but erratic 
pianist of the early days of bop. Offi- 
cially too young (still a teenager) to 
play at Minton’s on 52nd Street where 
Parker, Gillespie, Monk and Kenny 


Clarke were forging the structure of jazz 
for twenty years to come. But encour- 
aged by Monk to sit in and play, event- 
ually to become the style setter for the 
style setters, the most imitated pianist 
in the history of modern jazz, to be 
heard at second and third hand in every 
club whose advertisements bore the 
words “modern jazz.” But Powell never 
reaped the benefit. In the fifties he 
entered a “downward drift” only occa- 
sionally illuminated by a return to his 
previous level of playing. 


The last years of his life were virtually 
torn from fate by Francis Poudras, who 
devoted himself to the task of rehabili- 
tating Powell when he was given three 
months to live by doctors in Paris. That 
was in 1962. Then in 1965 the chance 
came to play again in New York. Powell 
went and decided to stay. He died there 
last month. Poudras tried, but as one of 
Powell’s old friends explained, ‘ He just 
didn’t care to live.” 


The tragedy is that he lived too long. 
Once a genius has spent himself, no-one 
wants him. Mike Hennessey pulled no 
punches when he wrote in the Melody 
Maker last month: 


“Bud was a burden . no doubt about 
that. Geniuses often are. And every- 
body knows that the way to treat 
musical geniuses is to pick their 
brains, borrow and imitate their 
music, exploit them as long as you 
ean by paying them peanuts to ap- 
_ pear as a jazz curiosity, and then 
trample them firmly into the gutter.” 


the words they had to speak. Three of 
the cast risked real rawness: Stephen 
Dartnell, Richard Gale and Geoffrey 
Whitehead. All praise to them. 

As a postscript we had The Burning 
Fiery Furnace, which was a description 
by children who were in Hiroshima when 
the atom bomb was dropped. So startling 
was the presentation that I found I did 
not really hear the words till about half- 
way through. The actor in this case was 
Hywel Jones, not an Oriental, and the 
naked parts of his body were quite clean. 
Crazy! My hearing returned in time to 
realize that this particular young sur- 
vivor had failed to rescue his mother 
from inside a collapsed building and was 
glad. The evening ended with his words: 
“How I hate America and England.” 
Pause. “I don’t hate anyone especially.” 
Pause. “I just hate war.” Fade out. No 
applause. No curtain call. 

We left the theatre to the recording 
of a modern folk song. It reminded us 
that “‘The Universal Soldier” never 
sees the writing on the wall. 

Must go now, Ma. It was my best leave 
yet. My next letter will be from Viet- 
nam. 

All my love, 

As ever, 

Your Son. 

Chris Gilmore is a professional actor 
and free-lance writer on theatre. He 
recently had his first play, ‘‘ Kilroy Was,” 
preduced in London at the Little 
Theatre. 


DIAS from page 5 


Thus, it’s apparent that DIAS, by philos- 
ophy and act, is actively working to- 
wards a progressive deterioration of our 
present situation, and is guilty of com- 
plicity in the general drift towards catas- 
trophe. Any artist today who does posi- 
tive harm by predisposing his audience 
towards war must renounce his claims 
to artistic (and human) integrity. My 
guess, as I’ve tried to show, is that the 
sadistic images of senseless violence, 
cruelty, destruction, and waste that are 
employed at DIAS events remain in the 
body and the mind of the average spec- 
tator as excitants, irritants, and potent 
incitements. (I haven’t bothered here 
with DIAS’ persistent claims, which I 
find tiresome, that to smash and burn 
things is to create works of art; one 
might as well zoom a B-52 out from 
Guam, burn up a couple of peasants 
in Hanoi, come back and tell the boys 
ee you’ve been making art-works. Nice, 
eh!). 

Just before the DIAS event began last 
Friday evening, I turned to Metzger 
and told him that I thought DIAS, far 
from showing a way out of the cul de 
sac into which debate about violence 
has been driven, was in fact contemp- 
tibly parasitic upon our contemporary 
war situation/spirit, that it had been 
caught up and taken over by the im- 
mense web of public and private vio- 
lence, and was now contributing (and 
how!) to the madness. He replied, yes, 
maybe, but we’re very unsure about what 
we're doing, so we’re trying to start 
a dialogue. If DIAS is that unsure about 
what it’s doing, then I suggest that there 
be a lot more dialogue and a little less 
finger-dabbling in war psychologies mas- 
querading under the guise of “ art.” 
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Strife at the Factory for Peace 


This summer the “Factory for Peace” 
in Glasgow has been the subject of 
bitter controversy. Some critics have 
vehemently questioned the effectiveness 
of its commitment to the principles on 
which it was started. 

How far is this questioning justified? 
The factory - the Rowen Engineering 
Company - is a small concern (22 work- 
ers) which makes electric night-storage 
heaters. It was started three years ago, 
with the support of the Iona Community 
and of Scottish anti-bomb groups, as an 
experiment in industry committed to 
working for a world without war. Profits 
are to go to peacemaking enterprises at 
home and abroad, and to organisations 
like War on Want. 

Full industrial democracy is an essential 
part of the experiment, the main idea 
being that all decisions about the fac- 
tory’s working should be taken at regular 
meetings of the whole staff. There have 
been difficulties of one kind and another, 
but the company has been successful 
enough te initiate a new factory in South 
Wales, with others in prospect. The 
original manager, Tom McAlpine, is 
withdrawing from the Glasgow factory 
to help set up joint sales, designing and 
accountancy services for the Rowen 
group of factories. His successor is Colin 
Johnson, an active supporter of the 
Committee of 100. 


Two or three months ago, however, some 
of the difficulties reached a point of 
crisis. The main argument has been 
about the dismissal of one of the com- 
pany’s workers, Walter Morrison. He was 
associated with the project from an early 
stage, and was for a time one of the 
elected directors of the Rowen Commun. 
ity, the holding company which handles 
donations, etc. 


Credit squeeze 


Walter Morrison was dismissed after the 
introduction of a new rule about absence 
from work. The company’s policy has 
always been to avoid penalising workers 
on account of sickness, but the credit 
squeeze led to pressure to reduce expen- 
diture on sick pay: 
“We found [said Tom McAlpine] that 
we had approximately 24 people per- 
manently off through illness or absen- 
teeism, and this increased. We dis- 
cussed the matter fully at our [work- 
ers’] meeting, and made various de- 
cisions, including that we would pay 
only two weeks’ full pay, then two 
weeks’ half pay, during illness; and 
that, in order to keep production go- 
ing, if anyone was off for any reason 
longer than six weeks, they would 
cease to be employed with the Com- 
pany, although they could reapply.” 
At that time, towards the end of June, 
Walter Morrison had been off work for 
over six weeks because of gall-bladder 
trouble. The rule was applied to him 
retrospectively, and he was given notice 
of dismissal. This decision was apparent- 
ly influenced by the fact that he could 
not be expected back at work for many 
weeks, making it necessary to fill his 
place to keep up production. . 
Walter Morrison's supporters maintain 
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that it was not clear to everyone at the 
meeting itself how the new rule was 
going to be applied in his case; but Tom 
McAlpine denies this. Certainly the de- 
cision to make the rule retrospective was 
passed by a majority of only nine to five, 
whereas the rule itself was passed 12 
to five: a difference which suggests that 
there was at least time for reflection 
between the two votes. The second vote 
raises a further issue: nine to five is not 
the two-thirds majority required by the 
company’s constitution in matters of em- 
ployment and dismissal. 

Walter Morrison then put in an appli- 
cation to reapply for employment (im- 
properly, says Tom McAlpine, because 
he wasn’t fit to return to work). He was 
told, in the first week of July, that there 
was at present no vacancy, and that he 
would be well advised to look for a new 
job. Angry at having been dismissed by 
a meeting where he had not been pres- 
ent to put his case, he tried to pin up 
a letter of protest on the factory notice- 
board. The factory door was shut on 
him, however, and he had to be content 
with pinning the letter on the door. The 
incident was fully reported (and photo- 
graphed) in the Evening Citizen and 
Daily Record; as was a protest demon 
eration led by Mrs Morrison the same 

ay. 

Walter Morrison’s critics object that the 
whole operation was designed to bring 
pressure on. the factory through external 
publicity. His protest, they say, could 
have been made to the regular factory 
meeting and in an appeal to the com- 
pany’s Advisory Council (representing 
the Iona Community, CND, Committee 
of 100 and War on Want). He was kept 
out of the factory on the day of the 
demonstration because of a decision 
at an emergency factory meeting: it 
was feared he would stage a sit-in. 
Since then there has been a fierce 
campaign against the factory: severe ar- 
ticles (“‘abusive and blatantly untruth- 
ful” is Tom McAlpine’s comment) by 
Alan Parker in Freedom and the Social- 
ist Leader, not to mention hostile 
slogans on the walls, on factory equip- 
ment, and even on night-storage heaters. 


“We have had a burglary,” writes Tom 
McAlpine, “in which several files had 
obviously been copied, and we have had 
constant telephone calls trying to inter- 
rupt the work of the factory.” Walter 
Morrison’s supporters in the factory deny 
any connection with such harassments, 
and Tom McAlpine concedes that “all 
this may not be due to those who dis- 
agree with our decision”; but, he adds, 
“jit is remarkable that it has all hap- 
pened so recently.” 


* = * 


So much for the specific dispute about 
Walter Morrison’s dismissal. A more 
complex controversy lies behind it, an 
argument partly about personalities, 
partly about the way the factory is run. 
At the personal level various accusa- 
tions are made against Walter Morrison 
and Tom McAlpine. Walter is alleged 
to have been more interested in anti- 
war agitation than in his job, liable to 
lose contro] of his temper and antagonise 
his fellow-workers, and too apt to be 
lieve that people were doing him bad 
turns. Tom is alleged to be more in- 
terested in building up an industrial 
empire than in carrying out the original 
aims of the factory, and to be a sly 
tactician, thwarting opposition with Mac- 
hiavellian guile and ruthlessness. 

The argument about the running of the 
factory is more interesting. A very free 
attitude towards timekeeping and dis- 
cipline was maintained at the outset, 
but over the years there has been a con- 
siderable tightening up of organisation. 
This has always been endorsed by a 
majority at factory meetings, and Tom 
McAlpine and Bob Carruthers (the fore- 
man) see it as a remarkable voluntary 
acceptance of what is necessary to 
achieve productive efficiency. Walter 
Morrison and his sympathisers, however, 


Geoffrey Carnall 


SS 


see this as a regression to traditional — 


industrial discipline, acquiesced in be- 
cause there has been no serious effort to 
make a freer discipline work. 

Someone said of Walter Morrison that 
“he went into the factory with a com- 
rade (i.e. Tom McAlpine) and found he’d 
got an employer.” A major complaint 
made by those who support Walter is 
that the factory is little different in 
its general methods and atmosphere 
from the usual capitalist enterprise. 
Tom’s reply is that everyone, from the 
manager to the apprentices, is answer- 
able to the factory meeting. But be 
tween meetings the roles of manager, 
foreman, and chargehand count for a 
great deal. Everyone seems to agree 
that the general blood-pressure rises 
when ever Tom enters the factory. It is 
perhaps a bit remote from William Mor. 
ris and News from Nowhere: it is also 
perhaps a necessary condition of com- 
mercial viability. 

A related complaint is that not enough 
effort has been made to recruit people 
to the factory via the peace movement, 
with the result that most of the work- 
ers not only have no special interest in 
the peace issue, but are unsympathetic 
to the movement. There are various re- 
actions to this criticism. Jim Kelly, the 
commercial manager, insists that it is 
genuinely difficult to get suitable people 
to work at the rather low wage the 
factory offers. Bob Carruthers, the fore- 
man, takes a gloomy view of peace- 
movement epplicants unless they have 
compensating merits. Tom McAlpine’s 
comment is that: (a) it is important to 
get competent workers rather than 
workers whose ideas may be fine but 
whose work isn’t good (this does not 
mean that “ peace-movement types” in 
the factory are inefficient workers); (b) 
it is also important to keep the factory 
in touch with people who wouldn't 
normally have any contact with the 
peace movement, and this can best be 
done by recruiting some of them; and 
(c) if these people are unsympathetic to 
the movement, this is because they have 
been antagonised by people like Walter 
Morrison, Walter Morrison's reply is that 
Tom McAlpine likes to have people 
around who will do what they are told. 


Authoritarian 


The differences between the two sides 
can be seen in their reactions to an inci- 
dent when Alan Parker was ejected from 
the factory. It should be explained that 
in the summer of 1965 Alan Parker 
spent a month in the factory on a volun- 
tary basis. One of his projects was to 
build up an open filing system for all 
catalogues and technical information, 
and make pairs of workers responsible 
for each file. The idea was that they 
would be in a better position to partici- 
pate in making factory decisions, and 
not have to be mere rubber-stamps of a 
technically-qualified élite. Alan applied 
for a permanent job in the factory, but 
was turned down. According to Tom Mc- 
Alpine, this was because his “‘ arrogant 
and bullying approach” antagonised the 
other workers; according to Alan Parker 
it was because the management “ mus- 
wae up the non-peace types” against 
im. 

After this rebuff, it appears that he 
broke into the factory one evening, re- 
moved the technical journals, etc, and 
destroyed them. I gather from his friends 
that a number of the ideas he conceived 
during his month’s work have subse- 
quently been developed in the factory, 
and that he objects to not getting the 
credit due to him. 

Earlier this year he decided to put in 
some time redeveloping his open filing 
system. He spent several afternoons in 
the factory talking to various people 
working there about his project. Tom 
McAlpine comments that the right proce- 
dure would have been to ask the factory 
meeting if he could do this, not make a 
direct approach to individuals. On the 
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first day, Bob Carruthers asked Alan 
to leave. He refused, on the grounds that 
he had not been asked to go by Walter 
Weir, the worker he was talking to. He 
continued to come on subsequent days, 
and on the fourth day Bob called the 
police to eject him. 

Walter Morrison was strongly opposed 
to this action, maintaining that Alan 
Parker should have been persuaded to 
leave by people in the factory. Bob 
Carruthers’ attitude was that Alan 
Parker was an intolerable nuisance, and 
that Walter Morrison was being obstruc- 
tive. Walter Morrison’s attitude was that 
Bob Carruthers was falling back on the 
usual authoritarian tactics of foremen 
the world over. 


The most recent charge against the pres. 
ent policy of the company is that it has 
taken up an order for 150 heaters “‘ for 
the army.” Tom McAlpine says, however, 
that this is not a fair statement of the 
case. The heaters had been ordered for 
flats to house families of naval person- 
nel. The flats were not in a military 
zone, and there was no question of pele 
ing to “keep the army warm.” He 
agreed, though, that this was a genuinely 
marginal case, and that there was an 
argument against accepting the order. 
This was his personal opinion; but it 
was for the regular factory meeting to 
reach a decision. 

The order is probably not unconstitution- 
al: the company’s Articles of Association 
speak only of avoiding the manufacture 
of “products or parts thereof directly 
for war purposes.” But one can readily 
understand the uneasiness of some mem.- 
bers of the company at the whole busi- 
ness: an uneasiness which has led one 
of the three directors, Les Pearce, to 
resign. 


Does the controversy about the factory 
mean that the experiment, viewed as a 
contribution to the peace movement, has 
been a failure? It is almost impossible 
at this stage for an outside observer to 
judge. There has clearly been a clash 
of personalities which has inflamed sus- 
Picions of bad faith to an exaggerated 
extent. I feel that Walter Morrison has 
had rather a hard deal; but one is bound 
to wonder how far an enterprise like 
the Factory for Peace can get under way 
without the driving energies of a man 
like Tom McAlpine: energies which al- 
most inevitably create stresses in his 
relations with those who work with him. 
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CND crisis appeal 


The appeal for money for CND inserted 
in last week’s Peace News made me 
think. I had my £2 in my hand ready 
to send off, glad to support CND when 
it is clearly committed to challenge a 
Labour government. But second thoughts 
stopped me. 

I'm not personally keen on the side of 
CND policy that tries to persuade gov- 
ernments to behave nicely, because I 
think we need a change in the whole 
nature of government. On the other 
hand, the local action, public education, 
side of CND is worth supporting. 

So I began to consider whether confident 
local campaigning would suffer much if 
CND did close down. It struck me that 
the appeal was a bit cheeky in talking 
about the possibility that “ we must close 
CND.” The National Council] may have 
to close head office, but there is a great 
deal more in the Campaign than that, 
and no Council can decide to close it all 
down. 

We need independent local action. It 
isn’t CND head office that will “ revive 
the campaign in the universities,” but 
people in the universities who care 
enough to get working. They'll welcome 
outside help, of course, but the initiative 
must be local. If head office and the 
Council have the attitude that it is they 
who start local groups or can close down 
the Campaign, then I fear that they may 
have dampened local initiative. 

In looking at what aid they offer. to 
local groups (literature, films, speakers 
and organisers) my judgment may be 
affected by ignorance. As far as I know 
a CND group has normally had to pay 
the full hire cost on any film, and pay 
the full travel costs for any speaker. 
Any group always could, and still can, 
write to Concord Films and hire one of 
their peace films. It helps to have a head 
office to advise on suitable speakers, but 
the loss of this service would be a mar- 
ginal disadvantage. I don’t know who 
these “organisers” are, I haven't actu- 
ally come across any, though T’ve been 
in touch with a hundred CND groups in 
different ways. A head office undoubtedly 


helps with publishing pamphlets. But 
some regions, without an office or paid 
staff, have published a pamphlet. With 
the talent available in London, pamph- 
lets can still be produced and they’!] sell 
if they are good. 

So I really doubt whether the advantages 
of an office really justify the heavy bills 
(mostly wages and rental, I presume) 
that follow this type of set up. 

If CND head office and Council close 
down, I hope local CND groups will be 
determined to work harder, to stand on 
their own feet even more firmly. If they 
want posters, they can produce a silk- 
screen frame and print them themselves. 
If they want a leaflet, they can write one 
from the point of view of their own town 
circumstances and finance it from the 
money they used to send to head office. 
A local leaflet can be far more effective 
than a national one. 

I've still got that £2 in my hand. I won't 
send it to head office, but I'll send it 
to any local group that wants to have 
printed their own leaflet, campaigning 
for disarmament from their local view- 
point. Any takers? 

Barnaby Martin, 

65 Albert Street, 

London NWI. 


Like so many thousands of other people, 
I am immensely grateful to CND for 
making me aware, eight years ago, of the 
awful dangers of nuclear warfare. With- 
out all the educative work they have 
done in this field I should probably still 
be in a state of blissful ignorance. 
Nevertheless, I think it is necessary now 
to realise that CND has outlived its 
usefulness and that no amount of flog- 
ging is going to revitalise it. The seeds 
of the decline have been implicit almost 
from the beginning, and are, in my view, 
as follows: 

1. The naivety of their reliance on action 
being taken by the Labour Party. 

2. The constipating effect of over-organ- 
isation on the party-political model, i.e. 
decisions at annual conference being 
binding until the next annual conference, 
thus not allowing for quick changes of 
policy and action. 


RSC.US 


Next Thursday, the Royal Shakespeare Company open 
their new London repertoire at the Aldwych Theatre with 
the world premiere of US. This is by Peter Brook 


(director), Sally Jacobs 


(designer), 


Richard Peaslee 


(music), Adrian Mitchell (lyrics), Denis Cannan (original 
text), Geoffrey Réeves and Albert Hunt (associate direc- 
tors). It is acted by Mary Allen, Roger Brierly, Ian 
Hogg, John Hussey, Glenda Jackson, Mark Jones, Marjie 
Lawrence, Leon Lissek, Robert Lloyd, Ursula Mohan, 
Pauline Munro, Patrick O’Connell, Mike Pratt, Clifford 


Rose, Morgan Sheppard, Barry Stanton, Hugh Sullivan, 
Michael Williams and Henry Woolf. 


Booking is also open for Charles Dyer’s new comedy, 
Staircase, with Patrick Magee and Paul Schofield, directed 
by Peter Hall and designed by Timothy O'Brien. It joins 
the new Aldwych repertoire on November 2. Marguerite 
Duras’ play, Days in the Trees, in which “ Peggy Ashcroft 
gives the performance of her life’ (Observer) continues 
in the repertoire. Leaflet available from Aldwych box 


office. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


3. Failure to realise the general trend 
in the movement away from merely ban- 
ning the bomb and towards an under- 
standing of the basic alteration in 
thought which is necessary to prevent 
wars altogether. j : 

4. Failure to realise the increasing 
necessity to think of non-violence-in- 
action both as a tactic and, eventually, 
as a way of life, to be inculcated and 
incorporated in general education in 
schools. ; 
5. Finally, lack of insistence that indi- 
vidual responsibility, for action and for 
thinking things out before acting on 
them, is absolutely vital. 

Peggie Denny, 

27 Fairfield Grove, London SE7. 


Vietnam and CND 


Thank you for the editorial “ World War 
III Gets Nearer” (September 23). Per- 
haps it will help those who can’t see 
what all the fuss is about: those who 
wonder why CND is concerned with Viet- 
nam at all and those who want to march 
only against the bomb. ; 

It is not enough to be against the bomb, 
we must stop it being used. That means 
we are involved in any situation which 
might lead to nuclear war. That is why 
Vietnam is important. ; 

Not only that. The Americans have 
opened such a well of misery in Viet- 
nam that whatever excuse they had for 
being there is now invalid. They must 
go. They must go for the sake of the 
Vietnamese, for the sake of the peace 
of the world. They must also go for 
their own sakes. 

Alec Leaver, 

73 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon SW19. 


Youth for peace 


According to a circular I have just re- 
ceived, a weekend rally, conference and 
march is to be held on October 14, 15 
and 16 by the Youth for Peace in Viet- 
nam. This body has amongst its sup- 
porters the youth sections of such di- 
verse bodies as the Young Liberals, 
Young Communist League, Young Guard, 
PPU and United Nations Youth Associa- 
tion, whose aims on Vietnam (at least, 
to judge from the aims of their parent 
bodies) have been decidedly dissimilar in 
the past. Frankly, just what is the 
point? . 

In any organisation such as this there 
is going to be a series of faction fights, 
with one or another body trying to get 
hold of the secretariat. We have seen it 


all before in CND, the British Councit 
for Peace in Vietnam and the like. The 
demands are as empty as any slogan 
shouting with as much chance of success. 
Isn’t it time we stopped all this march- 
ing up and down the country, slogan- 
shouting past well-guarded bases and 
empty offices, and took a look at the 
state as a whole, examined its structure 
and parts, had a look at its links and 
pressure points, and applied our activity 
where it can have some effect? 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Vietnam caravan 

Four individuals, active in the peace 
movement, are proposing to make a tour 
of all US air force bases in Britain, 
starting on Saturday, October 16, and 
lasting six weeks. 

The purpose is to distribute the two 
leaflets addressed to American service- 
men which have recently been published, 
one by the War Resisters’ International, 
the other by East Anglia CND. Both leaf- 
lets set out to tell the servicemen what 
is happening in Vietnam, and about the 
protest movement in their own country 
and abroad. In addition to leaflet dis- 
tribution, we will endeavour, where poss- 
ible, to hold meetings and vigils outside 
the gates of the bases. 

The team will be in the vicinity of 
each base for about three or four days, 
and will stay in a nearby town or city. 
Equally important to activity at the bases 
will be public meetings in the evenings 
at which the purpose of the tour will be 
explained. The War Resisters’ Interna- 
tional and the Committee of 100 have 
agreed to sponsor the tour, and other 
organisations are also being asked for 
support. 

The main problem which we face at 
present is a serious shortage of funds. 
Basic expenses for team members, run- 
ning expenses (petrol etc), the cost of 
leaflets and the hire of a vehicle (for 
a very moderate charge) total £260. 
Whilst on the tour we hope to raise 
money by collections and by selling 
literature and badges, but it is essential 
that we raise at least £100 before we 
start. 

Donations towards the cost of the tour 
will be most gratefully received and 
acknowledged. Cheques and postal orders 
made payable to “ Vietnam Peace Cara- 
van c/o A. Papworth” should be sent 
to me at the address below. 

Andrew Papworth, 

184 Haverstock Hill, London NW3. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


“Oh Horror! Horror! Horror!” This 
was my reaction to Tom McGrath's first 
article on LSD, and I don’t think he 
comes within a mile of giving an ade- 
quate reply (September 23) to the critic- 
isms voiced by Richard Mabey. Unlike 
Richard Mabey, however, I do have very 
strong moral objections to hallucinatory 
drugs being taken simply for kicks. All 
such drugs constitute a standardised in- 
vasion of the personality and the more 
potent their effect, the more they des- 
troy the psychic resources of the victim 
and the less they render a person able 
to know the full joy of living creatively 
on terms compatible with the inner dig- 
nity of his own individuality. 


For years there has been a growing 
awareness that our monstrously anti- 
human, anti-life, death-worshipping pow- 
er structures could not possibly impose 
such intense strains on the millions of 
people who live under them without 
something enormous beginning to give 
way somewhere. Well, here it is. Tom 
McGrath’s easy-going chatter and dab- 
bling about these infamous moral corros- 
ives is evidence that ordinary decent 
people are now beginning to fall apart 
at the seams under the strains of living 
in a society that for too long has rejected 
the paramountcy of ordinary human 
values in its increasingly unrestrained 
lust for gold and power - men will live, 
if they live at all to curse these chemical 
devices, and Wilfred Owen’s hauntingly 
perceptive words from the First World 
War will take on a terrible new dimen. 


sion of prophecy: “Now men will go 
content with what we spoiled.” 


* x ‘* 


One point the drug brigade tends to 
ignore is the question of power. Who 
will control the supply of these drugs? 
Lord Acton perhaps? And who will rake 
in the profits? We already have a crop 
of tobacco barons in the House of Lords, 
and brewery profits have created their 
own breed of brewery peers (the beer- 
age!). Are we now going to have a new 
breed of peers achieving eminence and 
elevation from the pickings of drug 


trafficking? And will television pro- 
grammes he thus financed? 
* x © 


Peter Cadogan's suggestion (September 
23) that we all have our own address 
list of peace activists is admirable. As 
one who has maintained a massive list 
for many years I have learnt some of the 
snags involved here. I used to have 
names and addresses of many people 
whose personal significance soon became 
about the equivalent of a random selec- 
tion from the (London) telephone direc- 
tory, and even now I get occasional pic- 
ture postcards from people holidaying 
in various parts of the world signed 
“ Bill,” or “‘ Mary ” or some such enigma 
variation I frequently fail to resolve. 
But the names in the address book cease 
to be mysterious if a cryptic biographical 
note is added. “Lectures at Reading,” 
“Hates jellied eels” and so on. But two 
can play this game. My hosts at one stop 
in a tour of the USA enjoined me not 
to forget to give them my address. Just 
before I left I wrote it on a piece of 
Paper and put it in their address book. 
But they had anticipated me and al- 
ready entered it, and alongside, my name 
was the comment, “English. Big nose. 
Talks a lot.” 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 

PACTORY FARMING. Unique conference: E. F. 
Schumacher, David Cooper, W. H. Thorpe, 
Tristram Beresford, Margery Perham (chair). 
October 15, Friends House, NW1. Tickets: R. 
Harrison, 34 Holland Park Road, W14. 


HOMOEOPATHY. A series of lectures at St 
Marylebone Literary Institute, Thursdays at 
6.30 pm. 


Personal 

BREAK YOUR JOURNEY when_ transferring 
from the Piccadilly to the Met line at Kings 
Cross, and visit Housmans Bookshop. and 
Peace News. Open 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday 
(and Housmans all day Saturday). 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


EXPENSIVE PENS, and cheap ones, and biros, 
pentels etc and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
peters) 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
on Ni. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
N1 (TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, rell- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


i, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
cecretary'’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


7 October, Friday 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 8 pm. Town Hall. Folk con- 
cert: The Watersons, Jeremy Taylor and others. 
Compere Diz Disley. Proceeds to Medical Aid 
for Vietnam. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WI. 7.30 pm. Piccadilly tube station. 
Leafleting as publicity for coming Youth for 
ae, in Vietnam weekend. London Region 


LONDON WIl1. 8 pm. All Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens. Jazz and poetry show to raise money 
for West Indian organisation ‘‘ Defence.”’ Mike 
Elliott Trio, Trinidad Steel Band, Michael 
Seo aie Alexander Trocchi. London Free 
chool, 


8 October, Saturday: ’ 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Assemble in car park 
of Friends Meeting House, Bull Street, for 
pageant ‘"' Tools for life or weapons for death "’ 
(as in London last autumn). CND and PPU. 
Phone NOR 2447 for details and briefiing. 


LOGAL & HOME COUNTIES-CHINA & GLASS PACKEG 


CAMDEN Airs PHONE 
oer oe fi 
SERVICE V 3 


PIANOS MOVED-220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NW1 


Special offer for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 8 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed a 
conscientious objection to military service, 
seeking information as to their position, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service etc, when writing to the Secretary 
of the Continuing Committee of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors, 5 - 7 Lang- 
ley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


Publications 

LIBERTE, the French pacifist monty: 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl, 


Accommodation vacant 


SMALL COMMUNITY urgently requires one 
more person to help meet expenses. £6 10s 
per week inclusive food, laundry etc. (or 
couple at £5 each). Call or write 81 Whitworth 
Road, London SE25 (five minutes Norwood 
Junction). 


Accommodation wanted 


EDUCATION STUDENT, 24, female, seeks ac- 
ecommodation urgently in or near central Lon- 
don. Box 460. 


WILL ANYONE offer accommodation North 
London to peace working couple in Inter- 
national ae psy Movement return rent/part-time 
work? Knockholt (Kent) 2316. 


For sale 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards Is each. Bargain cards 12 for 
3s 6d. Brochure available. War on Want, Lon- 
don W5. 


LONDON El. 10.30 am. Gardiners_ Corner. 
Leafleting as publicity for coming Youth for 
year’ in Vietnam weekend. London Regional 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WCI1. 10.30 am to 6 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
Street (behind Friends House, Euston Road). 
Christian Committee of 100 conference. Rev 
Sidney Hinkes on ‘‘ Peace work in the Parish "’ 
and Rev Peter Jenkins (Nat Sec FoR) on 
‘‘Implementation of Social Justice by Non- 
violence."’ 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm, Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges.) First 
Annual Lecture: Dr E. F. Carpenter on ‘ The 
Few and the Many.’’ Chairman: Rev Magnus 
Ratter. Discussion. Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Milton Hall, Deansgate. 
North West YCND AGM, all supporters wel- 
come.. \ 


8-9 October, Sat-Sun 


LAKE DISTRICT. Assemble 11 am Windermere 
bus station on both days, for campaigning. 
CND. 


9 October, Sunday 


LAKENHEATH., 2 pm assemble in Market Place 

at Brandon, Suffolk, for attempt to communi- 

cate with American Servicemen at Lakenheath, 

ee illegal, East Anglia CND, C.100 and 
D. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Joe 
Bent: ‘' Economics and Politics of Brother- 
hood.”’ Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON WCI1. 10.30 am. NUFTO Hall, 14 Jock- 
eys Fields. ‘‘ Imperialism and the Bomb," 
speakers Dr Malcolm Caldwell and Fenner 
Brockway. Admission free. YCND/MCF. 


10 October, Monday 


LONDON El. 8 pm. Whitechapel tube. Leafiet- 
ing as dedetattt 8 for coming Youth for Peace 
in Vietnam weekend. London Regional YCND. 


11 October, Tuesday 
LONDON Wil. 8 pm. All Saints Hall, Powis 
Gardens. Musicians Benefit: The AMM, Indian 
music, Future Sounds, Pete Lemer Group. Lon- 
don Free School. } 


LONDON E1., 8 pm. Whitechapel! tube. Leafleting 
as publicity for coming Youth for Peace in 
Vietnam weekend. London Regional YCND. 


12 October, Wednesday 


12 October, Wednesday — 

LONDON E2. 8 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Road. 
Leafleting as publicity for coming Youth for 
eae in Vietnam weekend. London Regional 


LONDON NIJ6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road. Mr Illted Harrington: ‘* Arms 
or Pay Rise.”” CND. 


13 October, Thursday 


LONDON E2. 8 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Road. 
Leafleting as publicity for coming Youth for 
Peace jin Vietnam weekend. London Regional 
YCND. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Bill and Dorrie Gotch: PPU con- 
ference (and pictures). PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Packhorse Hotel, 
Bridge Street. Peace folk evening, CND. 


14 October, Friday 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Horsman Street. CND AGM: forum with 
three speakers. 


3 December, Saturday 
MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Chorlton Town Hall, 
All Saints. CND Christmas Fair - gifts and 
helpers wanted: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 
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Youth Rally 


FINSBURY TOWN HALL 
(nearest tube Angel) 


for Action 


YOUTH MARCH FOR 
PEACE IN VIETNAM 
Sunday October 16 
10 am assemble at 
Victoria Park, Bethnal 
Green (nearest tube 
Bethnal Green) 
March starts 11 am 
Lunch 1 pm Embank- 
ment 
s bm RALLY 

attersea Park 
TORCHLIGHT MARCH Youth 
TO FOLLOW gout speakers and folk 


Peace in Vietnam DANCE 


Poplar Civic Centre, Mile End Rd (Mile End tube 
SATURDAY 15 OCTOBER 8 pm Admission 4 
(couples: 8s 6d) 


Organised by the Youth for Peace in Vi i i 
Nie phen TER hese e in Vietnam Committee, 5 Caledonian Road, 


Friday October 14 
7.30 pm. Admission free 


Ann Kerr MP 

Olive Gibbs, Stuart Mor- 
ris, George Kiloh, Nor- 
man Frith 


<>rpzaim-c< 


BOOK THIS DATE NOW 


It’s a small world 


an international concert of music and dancing 


Friday 4 November: 7.30 pm \ 


Camden Town Hall, Euston Road, London, NW1 


Proceeds for Peace News * TICKETS 5s, 7s 6d and 10s from 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1 TER 4473 


THE UNITED HUMANITARIAN AND 
ANTI-VIVISECTION LEAGUE 


reminds you of 


WORLD DAY FOR ANIMALS 


all humanitarians are urged to speak, write and work for ani 
are cordially invited to attend their mn animals and 


ANNUAL MEETING 


GOLBORNE RE-HABILITATION CENTRE 
92 Golborne Road, London W10 


SATURDAY 15 OCTOBER 1966 2.30 pm 


Chairman: DR PEAKE (President of the League and Director of the 
Centre) 

Speakers: Mrs S. Lief (Doctor of Nature Cure) 

Nina Worley (Hon Secretary of the League) 

Title of Addresses: 


HEALTH IN THE LIGHT OF NATURE 
CURE A BETTER WAY 


Nearest underground station is Ladbroke Grove (buses 7, 15 and Be) 
Hon Secretary: Nina Worley, Peaceacre, Colborne Road, Guernse 
(now booking dates for her winter and spring lectures dealing wi 
ale ary Healing and Nature Cure. No fees, nor travelling expenses 
required). ' 


This is BARGAIN YEAR for 


Peace News 


Christmas Cards 


the largest selection that makes the biggest discount contribution to your organisa- 
tion, and provides personal cards of distinction and character at attractive prices. 
Choose from 150 designs. 


Latest selection . 24 asstd 3d - 10d cards for 10s 6d 
Bargain assortments fais bs designs from 8 different selections for 25s 
value 38s 


and Peace Diaries, Book Gifts, Stationery, Calendars, Children’s Gifts, ete, ete. 


HOUSMANS . 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD . KINGS CROSS . LONDON N1 
personal visitors welcomed 9.30 am - 6 pm Monday - Saturday. Wednesday to 9 pm. 
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CHURCH 


Bob Overy writes: I hadn't the courage 
to stand up in Dorset Green Methodist 
church last Sunday morning when as 
many as twenty people rose to shout 
speeches of protest while Harold Wilson 
read the second lesson; but I witnessed 
the whole spectacle from a seat in the 
gallery and can truthfully say that I was 
more moved by the bravery of the de- 
monstrators, who were attacked often 
brutally by members of the congrega- 
tion as they attempted to speak about 
Vietnam, than by any protest demonstra- 
tion in Britain in the last three years. 


We had entered the church in Brighton, 
where the dedication service for the 
Labour Party conference was about to 
be held, ridiculously easily and the only 
difficulty was finding room amidst the 
packed congregation. I could see four 
people that I knew in the gallery, and 


The Minister, Trustees and Leaders 
cordially invite Delegates to the Labour Party Conference 


SERVICE 


To be conducted by the Minister, The Rev. Dr. Leslia A. Newman, B.A, 
in the Dorset Gardens Methodist Church 
Brighton 
on Sunday. 2nd October, 1966 at {1 a.m. 


Preacher 


THE REV. DR. LESLIE A. NEWMAN, B.A. 
tatsons will be read by 


THE RT. HON. HAROLD WILSON, 0.B.E, M.P. 


nd 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE BROWN, M.P. 


For God’s 
sake 


Reactions to the church protest have 
been swift and furious. Said the Rev 
Nicolas Stacey in Monday’s Evening 
News: ‘If controversy is encouraged at 
poltical meetings dealing with mundane 
uman problems, why should it be 
frowned upon in church where eternal 
problems and truths are discussed and 
prayed about ... I long for the day 
when I am interrupted when I am preach- 
ing a sermon... It is not controversy, 
vulgarity and hostility that are slowly 
strangling the life of the churches. It 
is boredom and apathy ... The protestors 
at Brighton put the fearful Vietnam 
issue where it properly belongs - at the 
feet of God.” 
Said Fenner Brockway: ‘“ While under- 
standing the depth of feelings aroused 
by the government’s support of America 
in the Vietnam war, I deplore what hap- 
pened at Brighton this morning as an 
affront to the equally deep susceptibili- 
ties of others and as the worst possible 
service to the cause of peace.” 
Said Inspector E. Hines: “The defend- 
ants are before the court as a result of 
a disgusting disturbance in a place of 
divine worship on Sunday.” 
Said 81-year-old Miss W. Adatr-Roberts, 
in a letter to The Times which she has 
also sent to the Committee of 100: “‘ Did 
they gain strength from the Bible where 
we read that when Jesus was in the tem- 
ple he rounded on the congregation and 
the leaders of the government then in 
power and called them ‘hypocrites’ 
seven times in a few minutes? He ended 
his tirade by hurling this abuse at them: 
‘Ye whited sepulchres! Ye serpents! Ye 
generation of vipers! How can ye escape 
the damnation of Hell?’ . . . I admire 
their pluck. God bless them.” 
Said Peggle Denny, secretary of the 
Christian Committee of 100, in her per- 
sonal capacity: “I am in favour of charg- 
ing Mr Wilson, or any other so-called 
leader who is engaged in supporting 
wars in Vietnam or elsewhere, with hypo- 
crisy; that is, except during the reading 
of the Gospel in Church . . . The Gospel 
transcends any man who is reading it. 
The fact, so often true, that the words 
he reads may have no influence on him, 
is beside the point.” 
Said Anne Vogel, also of the Christian 
Committee of 100: “ Any lack of rever- 
ence involved ...is a minor detail com- 
pared with the obscenity of allowing a 
moral pervert like Wilson to declaim 
the word of God in public . . . God acts 
in the world through human beings; if 
the members of His Church fail to speak 
and act for Him, they must expect Him 
to speak and act through others.” 


LESSON FOR WILSON 


I gather that there were as many as 25 
other supporters of the Vietnam Action 
Group, Committee of 100 and other anti- 
Vietnam war groups below. I could see 
Harold Wilson and George Brown clearly 
sitting in pews to the right of the altar. 
Two rows behind them were Jim Radford 
and someone whom I believe was Andy 
Anderson. 

We sang a hymn and then the Rev Dr 
Leslie A. Newman led us in prayers: 
“OQ God who hast placed our nation 
in a position of trust and responsibility 
in the world, we humbly thank Thee .. . 
May the Spirit of Christ be so truly 
shown forth among us that other nations 
may perceive its work in our midst. We 
pray that wisdom and virtue may prevail 
in all the counsels of our nation... 
Foster throughout the world every move. 
ment of thought, activity and goodwill 
which tends to promote peace.” Then 
there was the Lord’s prayer, a hymn, and 
George Brown, Labour Foreign Secre- 
tary, was walking to the pulpit to read 
the first lesson (Micah 4, 1-5, 6, 8): 
“And he shall judge among many peo- 
ple, and rebuke strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into prun- 
inghooks: nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” As George Brown fin- 
ished, Nicolas Walter, sitting near me 
in the gallery, was moved to intone in 
a sad, clear voice: “‘O, George Brown, 
you hypocrite, how can you speak such 
words of God and support such policies.” 
He was able to say this several times 
before he was set upon by stewards and 
dragged outside. 


The congregation in the gallery twit- 
tered, cameramen and pressmen went 
dashing outside to interview this lone 
eccentric, and George Brown walked 
back to his place looking a bit foolish. 
They all thought the disturbance was 
over, except for Harold Wilson who 
looked most disconsolate as he sang the 
next hymn and then walked like a 
puppet on strings up the steps to the 
pulpit, his face white, his head churning, 
I’m sure, with uncertain thoughts: “ How 
many more of them are there?” There 
was nothing he could do; here was the 
prime minister of England in church 
about to read the second lesson and he 
couldn’t escape the exposure of the pul- 
pit if they were about to fire a machine. 
gun at him, or a water pistol. 

And they didn’t do either. Wilson had 
just time to say: “ Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit” 
(Matthew 7, 17-29), before Terry Chand- 
ler was on his feet downstairs at the 
back, and Val Dixon and Meg Walsh 
were rushing forward shouting “ hypo- 
crite! hypocrite!” and the two men 
sitting just behind George Brown, Mrs 
Wilson and son, Anthony Greenwood and 
so on, were making speeches about the 
evil of our policies in Vietnam and the 
whole place was in uproar with stewards 
grabbing demonstrators, Wilson plugging 
steadily on, inaudible despite a micro- 
phone, press-men pushing forward, 
cameras clicking and whirring, the con- 
gregation pressing forward in an agony 
of shock and expectancy: “ Look, there’s 
one, she’s one, there’s another one!” 
Wilson struggled gamely on, looking 
more and more desperately for help 
from the ceiling; eventually, he gave up 
and Dr Newman addressed (I think it 
was) Kathy Farr: “ Will you sit down, 
madam. You are listening not to the 
words of a man, but to the Word of 
God. If you don’t be quiet it is within 
my authority to call the police to have 
you removed.” The speeches went on, 
and after a word with Mr Wilson, he 
motioned to the organist to play a 
hymn; we all sang Father Let Thy King- 
dom Come. 

Mr Wilson, who had been singing with 
less than gusto, then tried again to 
read; but immediately the two men just 
behind the Labour leader’s wife and 
Foreign Secretary, began again to make 
speeches. Stewards were struggling to 
reach them when suddenly in came 
scores of white-helmeted policemen be- 
side the altar, Sue Abrahams came dash- 
ing across in front of the altar shouting 
at Mr Wilson, and sat down, Hazel Mc- 
Gee started to make a speech near me in 
the gallery and was forced down by 
angry women; and the police reached 
the two speech-makers. Wilson gave up 
and walked back to his seat. Faith Bar- 
ron, next to me, said ‘“ Brothers, let’s 


talk about peace .. .” and was jumped 
on. The police carted the last protestors 
out of the church. Uproar had lasted 
fully 20 minutes. 


Dr Newman then said how very happy 
he was to have the prime minister and 
foreign secretary there and apologised 
for conduct the like of which he had 
never seen in church before. It reflected 
no credit on those who had taken part; 
no reverence for the place of God; he 
was particularly sorry that they hadn’t 
heard the lesson since it was the Word of 
Our Lord; again and again the same 
sort of incidents had happened to Jesus 
in his time. He went on to make his 
sermon, with liberal words of praise for 
the Labour Party; but the unconscious 
irony of his words must have struck 
some members of the congregation, for 
his-theme was the necessity for religious 
faith to show through in political actions, 
he mentioned Albert Schweitzer, and he 
poured scorn on those “hypocrites and 
humbugs” who allowed their religious 
faith to be divorced from their politics. 
He made no mention of Vietnam. 
Twenty demonstrators were thrown out 
of the church and nine were arrested. 
They were not charged until seven hours 
after arrest, having been held, as I be- 
lieve, illegally. When they came up in 
court on Monday on charges of “ riotous 
behaviour” under the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction Act of 1860 and other 
charges, they were remanded in custody 
for a week by the chairman, Mr Herbert 
Ripper. When Sue Abrahams complained 
about not being allowed bail she was 
told to complain to the Home Secretary: 
“A lot of good that would do me,” she 
replied. I believe that Nicolas Walter is 
on hunger strike in Lewes jail in protest 
against the several irregularities. The 
five men are at Lewes jail; the four 
girls are at Holloway. When Benedict 
Birnberg appeared as solicitor for the 
defendants before a judge in chambers 
on Tuesday to protest about the refusal 
of bail, the hearing was adjourned be- 
cause no-one was present on behalf of 
the police. He was to try again on Wed- 
nesday. 

All the national papers splashed the 
episode on their front pages. It was a 
brilliant publicity coup, because the 
demonstrators had gone to make their 


protest where they knew the press would 
be. The only major inaccuracies in press 
reporting were the failure to make clear 
that several protestors were able to make 
speeches in church about the Vietnam 
war; they didn’t simply abuse. And sec- 
ondly, the assumption that Wilson needs 
stricter precautions to be taken by his 
security men. On the one hand, we were 
amazed at how easy it was to enter 
the church. On the other hand, it must 
be stressed that at no time was Mr 
Wilson in any physical danger and that 
he could have made the “riot” into 
a dialogue if he had been unselfconscious 
enough to reply to his critics. And, again, 
the demonstrators were not “rioting”; 
as one young steward told me and an- 
other reporter, they were “ attacked.” | 
Two small things bother me about this 
brilliant protest; they may be important. 
One is that not all the demonstrators 
allowed themselves to be removed from 
church without struggling, in one or two 
cases very violently. Fortunately, this 
didn’t mar the action because the domin- 
ant impression was not of “scuffles” 
but of shouts of “hypocrite” and 
speeches about Vietnam. And secondly, 
there will be a law of diminishing re- 
turns for this sort of demonstration; it 
may catch the headlines, but it ‘has to 
be organised more or less in secret and 
doesn’t involve large numbers of people. 
Is the reaction of sympathisers who read 
about the action in the paper to go out 
and do something themselves, or just 
to chuckle, think “ That was clever,” and 
do nothing? 

These actions, I’m thinking also of the 
invasion of the theatres, are the actions 
of a small group of desperate people, 
desperate because we are being lead 
into war, into callousness, and too few 
care and those who do are powerless. 
If you condemn this action, you must 
think what you have done recently about 
the Vietnam war; for you are respons- 
ible. 


Holloway prison: Heather Russell, Sue 
Abrahams, Faith Barron, Meg Walsh. 
Lewes: Nicolas Walter, Bernard Miles, 
David Russell, Jim Radford, Andy 
Anderson. 

Welfare: Kathy Farr, 13 Goodwin St, N4, 
ARChway 1239. 


Coulport happening 


Alan Parker, one of the organisers of 
the Coulport demonstration on Septem- 
ber 24 and 25, writes a different view of 
the action from the report we published 
last week by Chris Davis. He sees the 
action as a ‘‘ happening.” 

The Scottish Campaign Against Militar- 
ism (SCRAM’s) first happening was en- 
gineered in such a way as to put the 
three main British Polaris bases on full 
alert. In this it was successful; over 
700 civil and military police were direct- 
ly involved, and a thousand naval ratings 
had their leave cancelled and were stand- 
ing by. 

In planning this happening we set out to 
break away from sterile thinking about 
demonstrations in this country and were 
much influenced by the Provos. Firstly, 
it is obvious one doesn’t need very large 
numbers to give a “happening” status. 
The military must work for us and the 
greater the scale of their operations the 
better the happening. Also, we must not 
fill the state’s coffers with fines - unless 
we have the opportunity of stopping 
something actually in progress. 

On the Glasgow September Bank Holi- 
day we marched from Helensburgh to 
the Faslane Base for lunch, and then 
round the top of Gare Loch and onto the 
the top of the ridge overlooking the 
Coulport Base and Loch Lang. 150 of 
us then made our way down through the 
forest to the perimeter fence, where we 
had a face to face confrontation with the 
naval police. We asked them what pro- 
ductive work they did. “ Could we eat it, 
drink it, use ‘it or export it?” and left 
them with words to the effect ‘away and 
work at something useful.” 

We then made our way to the beach, 
set up tents, lit huge fires and had a 
good singsong till 2 am. Every now and 
again we let off volleys of rockets that 
lit up the base in reds and greens, sym- 
bolising what we would really like to do 
with the place. Meanwhile, scores of 
police could be seen by the pinpricks 
of light from their torches as they 


searched the forest and high ferns on 
the ridge, and it was not until the morn- 
ing that they were convinced the “ Scots 
against War” were not to be found. 
On Sunday morning we walked over the 
ridge to Garelochead and then by coach 
to Glen Douglas, where we spent most 
of the afternoon talking to the police 
and sitting in the sun, and then as most 
of our people went home, 50 of us 
marched down the glen to Loch Lomond. 
Even the gaping mouths of the 142 
atomic shelters and the barbed wire did 
not detract from the beauty of the 
Glen as the hills rise to 2,300 feet on 
either side. We set up camp on the banks 
of Loch Lomond. 'On Monday morning 
we made our way home and as a final 
last fling, Peter Cadogan and six others 
staged an impromptu demonstration at 
an Army recruiting centre in Dumbar- 
ton. 

Everyone really enjoyed themselves, and 
there are further plans for similar sorts 
of action. 


Printers’ 
ambulance 


An ambulance for war casualties in 
North Vietnam, paid for by British 
printing workers through voluntary sub- 
scriptions, left London for Hanoi last 
week. The joint secretaries of the Print- 
ing Trades Union, Mr T. J. Smith and 
Mr R. W. Briginshaw, and Mr A. Torode, 
of the Sign and Display Trade Union 
gave it and its mission their good wishes 
at a send-off party at the offices of 
Medical Aid for Vietnam before it was 
loaded aboard the freighter. The ambu- 
lance cost £1,300 and a further £300 was 
spent on equipping it. - Bradford Tele- 
graph and Argus. 
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